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Did bobbed hair make 


you a dandruff-brusher? 





ANY women never realized how much 
trouble dandruff could be—until they bobbed 
their hair. So they brush, brush, brush, all day long. 


But why bother with brushing, when the Wildroot 
treatment is so simple? Wildroot Hair Tonic not 
only removes dandruff, but, if faithfully used, pre- 
vents its recurrence. 


A very interesting thing happens with the first few 
applications of Wildroot. The accumulated dan- 
druff loosens up and is temporarily more apparent 
—but soon disappears under regular treatment. 
This shows how quickly Wildroot works. 


After applying to the scalp, dress your hair with 
Wildroot, to renew the lustre and beauty. Get 
some Wildroot Hair Tonic at your druggist’ s or 
barber’s today. And stop brushing dandruff. 


T O N I 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 


It is incorrect to suppose 
that W ildroot grows hair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair. W ildroot re- 
movesthe veryunhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the loss 
of hair that is sure to 
follow dandruff. 


WILDROOT CO., INC, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WI LD ROOT lop. 


haa — 





$5. 


, February 13, 1926.‘Entered as second class matter, February 16, 1925, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
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T hat is why the exquisitely dressed woman 
wears them : 
She knows how important to her costume is the right glove— Vv 
the wrong one may mar an ensemble carefully chosen in other / 
details. 
x 
Marvex Guoves for sports, for the street costume, for formal x 
wear—as smart in style as they are fine in quality, for they are 
made by the famous gantiers, Tréfousse et Cie., of Chaumont, ' 
France. 5 
FIRST FLOOR 
¥ 
7 if $3 71} ii A 
ALTMAN A Wis 
FIFTH AVENUE SQUARE Ji] MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET ! 
NEW YORK NEW YORK ¥ 
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ey The Worst Sellers zn 
* Sanne 


Four Books That Are Designed to Sell At 


95 CENTS A COPY 
—BUT DON’T! 


The writer of this advertisement takes it for granted that every reader of the New 
Yorker knows the Modern Library series—the pocket-size, full limp format, the 
ninety-five cent price, the introduction by a recognized authority, the astonishing 
scope of the 115 titles, and all the other attractive features. He furthermore pre- 
supposes that-every reader of the New Yorker knows that this Modern Library list 
includes Douglas’ SOUTH WIND, Anderson’s POOR WHITE, Butler’s WAY OF 
ALL FLESH, Hudson’s GREEN MANSIONS, Cabell’s BEYOND LIFE, Dreiser’s 
FREE—and the other outstanding titles listed on this page. 

But there are four titles in the Modern Library that people evidently do not 
know about, for they do not sell any better than rules books on mah jongg. Less than 
a thousand copies each last year, to be exact. Four bad sellers in a list of 115 titles is 
not a record to be ashamed of—but the publishers are worried that it is their fault 
that the books in question are not more successful, because they possess very definite 
merits, and were added to the Library only after mature deliberation by a competent 
editorial board. 


Possibly You Have Overlooked These Titles? 


MEN IN WAR by ANDREAS LATZKO 
(Number 88 in The Modern Library) 

Successful enough when the World was at war, and powerful agencies were contriving to keep 
it out of print! Today it seems forgotten. Yet anyone who was stirred by WHAT PRICE 
GLORY and THE BIG PARADE cannot fail to respond to this unforgettable and blazing series 
of pictures of the behavior of an army under fire. 


MARJORIE FLEMING’S BOOK 
(Number 93 in The Modern Library) 
Marjorie Fleming—eight years old when she died—was the friend and favorite of Sir Walter 

Scott, and the authoress of that immortal poem on the DEATH OF A TURKEY that concludes 

‘*She was most unusual calm 

She did not give a single dam” 
Her book is irresistible and delightful—Isabel Paterson thinks it the most charming book in the 
entire series—yet it is the worst seller. And that is a pity! 


IN A WINTER CITY by OUIDA 
(Number 24 in The Modern Library) 

Carl Van Vechten wrote the introduction for this volume. In fact, he is mainly responsible 
for its inclusion in the series. Oscar Wilde and Robert Hichens and Chesterton and Beerbohm, 
he tells us, all read and admired her. Are those the only friends Ouida has left? The book is 
one of Ouida’s very best. You will find it immensely entertaining. 


A MIRACLE OF ST. ANTONY by MAETERLINCK 
(Number 11 in The Modern Library) 


Time was when Maeterlinck was hailed as an immortal, and Octave Mirbeau was calling him 
‘‘The Belgian Shakespeare" in Figaro. This volume contains, besides A MIRACLE OF ST. 
ANTONY, PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES, INTERIOR, 
and THE INTRUDER. All of them were produced in this country with a great flourish and 
considerable success. Why does no one want to read them today? 











Make Some Honest Bookseller Believe in Santa Claus Again 
by Asking for These Books! 


If you cannot find a bookseller in New York, here is a coupon for your convenience 





The Modern Library, Inc. 71 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Kindly send me the following numbers: 








____I enclose remittance of. 





—__Send C. O. D. ($1.00 per copy postpaid). .___Send your free, illustrated catalogue. 


Name Address 
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—AND SOME OF 
THE BEST! 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
WILLIAM JAMES 


(Number 114) 





THE RED LILY 
By Anatole France 
(Number 7) 


THE POEMS 
OF 
WALT WHITMAN 


(Number 97) 





THE PLAYS 
OF 
W. S. GILBERT 
(Numbers 26 and 113) 


WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS 


By Emily Bronte 
(Number 106) 


SONS AND LOVERS 
By D. H. Lawrence 


(Number 109) 


SOUTH WIND 
By Norman Douglas 
(Number 5) 





BEYOND LIFE 
By James Branch Cabell 


(Number 25) 





FREE AND 
OTHER STORIES 


By Theodore Dreiser 


(Number 50) 
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GO/AID _ GOTHAK 


“Some things a man should tell 
his wife, 

Some things to friend and son, 

All these are trusted. He should 
not 

Tell everything to everyone.” 


Have You Heard 


—That Earl Carrol visited us 
to buy a very grand English 
cane,and Miss Helen Menken 
some gorgeous jewelry, and 
that it must look like rain in 
Hollywood as Lois Wilson, 
Wallace Beery, Dorothy 
McKail and Lloyd Hughes 


bought new umbrellas. 


The heroines above all bought 
“clubbies,’ the new short species. 





“Terribly thrilling!” as they 
say in the “Master Builder’. 
Only in this case with how 
much more cause. For here is 
the very suave little muffler 
that Cannes, “Vogue’’, oh, ev- 
eryone, is chatting about. In 
colors to blend with your cos- 
tume. 7.25. 








For Lucy Stoners 


A smart way to tell the world 
just what your name is — the 
new rhinestone monogram 
brooch. Any 2 or 3 initials 
your heartdesires. 6.75, 7.50. 


+ . ? * 


That color yclept “ opal” is 
beyond peradventure the 
nicest gray we have seen. 
Princess Mary introduced 
it—and remember what 
Mary did to emeralds! 


* * + * 


Better look to the new gray 
sports frocks and coats on 
the Seventh Floor. 


* * » = 


One of the most dramatic 
shopping episodes we know is 
to come upon an impressive 
little wrist watch set with glit- 
tering stones—and then be 
told that the great shine comes 
not from diamonds as you natu- 
rally think, but from rAine- 
stones. And that the watch is 
only 50.00. Oh, charming. 


Yes, Class, you may all wear 
boutonnieres again— according to 
our-smartest Colony Club lunch- 
eoneers. Only be sure they match 
your bag in color. 


* * *& * 


“'Too Divine” 


Of great chic at the moment 
are the “dressmaker perfumes” 
made by the famous Paris cou- 
touriers. And mostin demand 
among these are the scents of 
Callot Soeurs. (Exclusive with 
Saks-Fifth Avenue.) For no 
longer do perfumes match your 
moods. Now they must blend 
with your costumes. Tweed 
suit perfumes, afternoon, eve- 
ning frock, perfumes—and the 
greatest of these is the Callot 
Soeurs “Marriage d’ Amour” 














Very clever ensemble of colors 
plus gold clothin the new 
Reboux evening shawl. Smart 
to use now as a scarf and per- 
fect to use summer nights as a 
greatcoat. Copies at 55.00. 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK 


























Serving 
with Distinction 


ACKARD has served the 
first families everywhere for 
more than a generation. 


Packard reputation, like Packard 
beauty, comfort and distinction, 
is a heritage from a long line of 
fine cars—each built for those 
who asked no compromise with 
price. 


The new series Packard Six is a 
worthy descendant of the cars 
which made the name “Pack- 
ard” a hallmark of motor car 
excellence and good taste the 
world around. 


Yet the Packard Six of today is 
not an extravagant nor even an 
expensive car. For example the 
five- passenger sedan is but 

2,834.06 delivered, New York, 
and may be purchased on a busi- 
ness-like monthly payment plan. 


There is now no reason why ad- 
ditional thousands should not 
have Packard cars standing be- 
fore their doors. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealer 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD INC. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, February 12, to 
Friday, February 19, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 

THE GOAT SONG—Franz Werfel’s play. 
Large and confused, but worth while if you 
understand it. GuiLp, 52, W. of Bway. 

A WEAK WOMAN—Very well adapted from 
the French. An amusing comedy, well 
acted. Ritz, 48, W. of B’way. 

HEDDA GABLER—Emily Stevens in a pres- 
entation of Ibsen’s play. Comepy, 41, E. 
of Bway. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Dealing with 
one of Shanghai’s best disorderly houses. 
By the author of “Rain”. Martin Beck, 45, 
W. of B’way. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—Scott Fitzgerald’s book 
admirably dramatized by Owen Davis. Am- 
BASSADOR, 49, E. of B’way. 

THE JEST—Whether you saw it or not seven 
years ago, it’s worth seeing now. With 
Basil Sydney. PrymMoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—A fine portrayal of 
adolescent love by Glenn Hunter. BeLmont, 
48, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Katharine Cornell wear- 
ing the chapeau of Iris March very well. 
Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—A mystical play of a Jewish 
legend that should not be missed. NeEIGH- 
BORHOOD PLayuousE, 466 Grand St. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—A fine drawing of an un- 
pleasant woman by George Kelly. Mo- 
Rosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

EASY COME, EASY GO—Good, amusing, light 
entertainment. Owen Davis wrote it. Bitt- 
MORE, 47, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Two prizefighters and wonderful 
slang in a Fifth Avenue home. CENTRAL, 
B’way and 47. 

THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET—Helen Men- 
ken in a debate on the value of extreme 
longevity. Cuartes Hopxins, 49, E. of 
Bway. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—George S. 
Kaufman’s tale of the show business written 
in Broadway speech. Loncacre, 48, W. of 
B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—George Jessel in a play 
designed to make you smile through your 
tears. And maybe it will. Cort, 48, E. of 
Bway. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—The ordinary excite- 
ments of rum row stirred up by love. Pray- 
HOUSE, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—A girl who tried to be too clever, 
played by Claiborne Foster. Boorn, 45, W. 
of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Well-bred 
crooks plying their trade among well-bred 
English. With Ina Claire. Furton, 46, W. 
of Bway. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—/Played with masks 
and fine speech. Eugene O’Neill usually at 
his best. GrEENWICH VILLAGE, 7 Ave. and 4. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—See Music. 

THE COCOANUTS—Concentrates successfully 
on being funny. Four Marx brothers. 
Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

DEAREST ENEMY—Pretty operetta of the 
Revolution and old New York. KwNicKErR- 
BOCKER, B’way and 38. 

TIP-TOES—Concentrates successfully on_ its 
music. George Gershwin is responsible. 
LiBEerTy, 42, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS-~Phil Baker and the 





Hoffmann girls make this. 
DEN, B’way and So. 
MERRY, MERRY—Slight plot, good tunes, and 
nice dancing. With Marie Saxon. VaANpDER- 

BILT, 48, E. of Bway. 

SUNNY—A three ringed musical comedy. Mar- 
ilyn Miller and a lot of others. New Am- 
STERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—A good musical 
edition of “If I Were King”. Dennis King 
is Francois Villon. Casino, B’way and 39. 

CHARLOT’S REVUE—The English trying to 
put us to shame again. SrELwyn, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—lIts title speaks eloquent- 
ly for itself, so keep the children away. 
Casino DE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Those tunes you used to 
whistle can be heard here again. With 
Louise Groody. Gtose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—Disproving the rumor that the 
English have no sense of humor. Galery, 
B’way and 45. 


WINTER Gar- 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


THE RIGHT AGE TO MARRY—With Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn. 49TH STREET, 49, W. 
of B’way. Mon., Feb. 15. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden 
reviving this again. HAmppeEN’s, B’way 
and 67. Mon., Feb. 15. 

THE UNCHASTENED WOMA N—Violet 
Kemble Cooper in a revival of Anspacher’s 
comedy. Princess, 39, E. of B’way. Tues., 
Feb. 16. 

(Openings should be verified because of frequent 
late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Refined atmosphere, with Cynthia Perot and 
Elliott Taylor providing the entertainment. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The genial proprietor 
acting as entrepreneur to society, the stage, 
and just people. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—For people 
who like to dance in comfort to music like 
that of the Roger Wolfe Kahn orchestra. 
Evening dress not required. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Crowded, noisy, 
and a great treat to visitors who want to 
keep their illusions of New York night life 
intact. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris entertaining the smart world 
nightly. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Society as- 
sembled to see and marvel at the ballroom 
artistry of Moss and Fontana. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. s50—Charlie 
Journal’s aristocratic following will probably 
overlook the entertainment by Carl Ran- 
dall’s two partners. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—An old society 
slumming place, for those who enjoy Harry 
Richman’s wise-cracking Broadway enter- 
tainment. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Rusticity a la carte. 
The antics of the rube orchestra provide 
entertainment. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—All 
right, if you don’t mind sitting through a 
good revue lasting over an hour and a half. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Joyous and casual Rus- 
sian entertainment. 


THE OWL, 131 W. 45—Go late and enjoy the 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


singing, humor, and dancing of the colored 
help. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W. (Formerly Chez 
Fysher)—-Yvonne George heading an inti- 
mate Parisian revue in the cellar of the 
Century. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of the 
colored uptown places. Open all night. 
TEXAS GUINAN’S THREE HUNDRED 
CLUB, 151 W. 54—A slightly chastened 
version of the old Dey Fey until the hour 

gets very late. 

TWIN OAKS, 130 W. 46—Arthur West heads 
the cast of a lively Broadway revue. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Aristocracy of sur- 
roundings and an Emil Coleman orchestra. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEN-HUR—A mammoth picturization of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s story in which, though 
the characters are occasionally lost, you don’t 
miss them. At the Georce M. Conan. 

THE BIG PARADE—John Gilbert and Renee 
Adoree giving good account of themselves 
in a well directed story of the war. By 
Laurence Stallings. At the Astor. 

MOANA OF THE SOUTH SEAS—Reviewed 
in this issue. At the Riatto, Fri., Feb. 12, 
and Sat., Feb. 13. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 


—Reviewed in this issue. At the STRAND, 
Fri., Feb. 12 and Sat., Feb. 13. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—A. single 
showing of this very good picture. 
Praza, Sat., Feb. 13 at 10:30 a. m. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—Etsuvuco Trio. ArortiaAN HA tt, 
Fri. Eve., Feb. 12. Another evening of 
Schubert’s chamber music. 

Jaceques Tu1snaup. Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 14. The most famous French fiddler 
returns. 

Greorce Meaper. AroLIAN HAtt, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 14. One of the finest singers of lieder. 

3EETHOVEN AssocIATION. Town Hatt, Mon. 
Eve., Feb. 15. Another all-star show with a 
surprise cast. 

Myra Hess. Atorran Hatt, Thurs. Aft., 
Feb. 18. A singularly gifted pianist. 

Paut Roseson and LawreNce Brown. Town 
Hatt, Thurs. Eve., Feb. 18. Spirituals de 
luxe. 

Ossip GaBRILOWITSCH. CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. 
Eve., Feb. 19. One of the greatest. 

ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES—Puituar- 
MONIC, Furtwaengler conducting. CARNEGIE 
Haut, Fri. Aft., Feb. 12; Sat. Eve., Feb. 
13; Sun. Aft., Feb. 14; Thurs. Eve., Feb. 
18; Fri. Aft., Feb. 19. 

New York Sympuony, Klemperer conducting. 
CarneGie Hatt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 13. Mecca 
Temp ce, Sun. Aft., Feb. 14. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Carnecie Hatt, Tues. Eve., Feb. 16. 

INTERNATIONAL Composers’ GuILp, Stokowski 
conducting. Arot1an Hatt, Sun. Eve., Feb. 
14. American premiere of Stravinsky’s 
““Noces”’. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
and Sat. matinees. See daily papers for pro- 
grams. 

MOSCOW ART £=THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—The most popular of these pres- 
entations—“Carmencita and the Soldier”. 

SUNDAY SYMPHONIC SOCIETY, Hamppen’s 
Tueatre, B’way and 67. Sunday at noon. 
Excellent free Sunday concerts by this 
organization. 


morning 
At the 


ART 

TRI-NATIONAL—WILpENSTEIN, 647 5 Ave. 
Excellent collection of American, French 
and English painters. Don’t miss it. 

AMERICANS—Danliev’s, 600 Mad. Ave. The 
best of American moderns in a mixed show. 

FOUJITA—VaLeENTINE DupENsING, 43 E. §7. 
A new gallery devoted to moderns opening 
with Japanese painting. 

MAURICE STERNE—Scort & Fow tes, 667 5 
Ave. A glib and prolific painter in the new 
manner and almost without emotion. 

WHISTLERS—New Gattery, 600 Mad. Ave. 
Lost Whistlers bought at an auction and 
containing sentimental interest. 

HUFFINGTON—Maceseth, 15 E. 57. Painter 
who lost sight and in re-seeing views the 
world poetically. 

O’KEEFE—StTiecu'1z, 
Ga._Leries, Park Ave. & $9. 
ers of the one and only O’Keefe. 
Mon., Feb. 8.) 


SPORTS 


ICE HOCKEY—Map Soa. Garven, 50 and 8 
Ave. CotteGiate—Dartmouth vs. Williams, 
Sat., Feb. 13, 8:30 p. m. Dartmouth vs. 
Toronto U., Mon., Feb. 15, 8:30 p. m. 
AMATEUR—St. Nicks vs. N. Y. A. C. and 
Knickerbocker vs. Boston A. A., Sun., Feb. 
14, 8 p. m. Proressionat—N. Y. vs. To- 
ronto, Tues., Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m. N. Y. vs. 
Boston, Thurs., Feb. 18, 8:30 p. m. 

TENNIS—7rTn Rect. Armory, Park Ave. and 
66. ‘Tilden and Richards and Borotra, La- 
coste and Brugnon of France, among others, 
start play in national indoor championship, 
Mon., Feb. 15, 2 p. m. ‘Tournament runs 
all week. HeiGurs Casino, Montague St., 
Brooklyn. ‘Tilden and Richards will warm 
up for national invitation tournament for 
men, starting Fri., Feb. 12, 1 p. m. 

BASKETBALL—CotumsB1a Gym, B’way and 
116. Columbia and Penn in Intercollegiate 
League game, Fri., Feb. 12, 8 p. m. 

TRACK—13Tn Rect. Armory, Putnam and 
Sumner Ave., Brooklyn. Leading college 
and national and foreign athletes in Wilco 
indoor meet that looms as big as Millrose 
games, Sat., Feb. 13, 8 p. m. 

SWIMMING—Corvumsia Poot, B’way and 116. 
Princeton and Columbia in league meet, 
Tues., Feb. 16, 8 p. m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


MARITIME RELICS— Wanamaker Aupi- 
ToriuM, B’way and 8. From Thurs., Feb. 
18, to Tues., Feb. 23. Relics of sailing 
ships and whaling from the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—Fine Arts 
BuILpDING, 215 W. 57. Until Feb. 28. Open 
Io a. m. to 6 p. m., and 8 p. m. to 10:30 
p. m. daily; Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p.m. The 
annual exhibit by architects of all forms of 
art. Small admission charge. 

DOG SHOW—Map. Se. Garven, 8 Ave. and 
50. Fri., Feb. 12, and Sat., Feb. 13. The 
Westminster Kennel Club’s yearly show for 
all kinds of dogs. 

LEVERHULME AUCTION—ANnpErRson GAL- 
LERIEs, Park Ave. and 5§9.—Furniture, 
tapestries, rugs, bronzes, etc., sale Fri., Feb. 
12 and Sat., Feb. 13 at 2:30 p.m.—Paint- 
ings on exhibition from Sat., Feb. 13 until 
sale Wed., Feb. 17 through Fri., Feb. 19 
daily at 8:30 p.m.—English and Chinese 
porcelains on exhibition from Sat., Feb. 13 
until sale on Sat., Feb. 20 at 2:30 p.m. 


Room 303, ANDERSON 
Blazing flow- 
(Begins 
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The Smart New Yorker 
Wears 


[he Onrin 


Bramley | )ress 


Registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


For Mademoiselle? 


(14 lo 20 years) 


Model 99—This Bramley Two- 
Piece Dress of fine silk crépe 
was designed by the great 
Worth of Paris, for the Bram- 
ley. Entirely new designs of 
self material on jumper; the 
tie, new double pointed cuffs 
and collar points of polka dot- 
ted silk. Front box pleated 
skirt on silk bodice top. Col- 
oe de oo willow 
green, white, beige, 

Mary blue or navy ion 29.90 


Bramley Fashions for Spring 
are originated and patented 
by Franklin Simon & Co. 
Our rights will be fully enforced 











MADEMOISELLE’s Dress SHOP 


Third Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon a Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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BONWIT TELLER. & CO. 
The Specially Shop of Orizinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 
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Viewing the Lord Leverhulme ] 
Collection at the Anderson GO 
Galleries —————— 
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The Tazlored Sust is the Vogue | 


N the manner of the very chic Parisienne, the smart New Yorker 
starts spring with a tailored suit, marking its vogue definitely spring 
1926 by its fabric—often ‘‘broken”’ checks in fine mannish worsteds. 


Left: costume complete of ‘‘broken’’ check worsted with 
tailored frock and seven-eighth length coat, 110.00; 
Right: two-piece tailored suit of worsted in small checks 
with short coat in mew ‘‘dinner jacket’’ cut, 95.00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E have had an opportunity 

to observe first hand the 

progress of Mr. Volstead in 
his effort to institutionize law-break- 
ing. In a side street far east the other 
day we saw a boy aged about four 
years carrying with great difficulty five 
milk bottles filled with water. “My!” 
exclaimed an old gentleman who was 
passing, “that’s a load! What are they 
for?” “They’re gin,” he explained, 
“I’m playing bootlegger.” 


UTY and the coyness of taxicabs 
forced us to walk along Forty- 
second Street and to submit to the 





TRAINING TO BE 
4 BOOTLECCER 





mean inquisitiveness of the wind ac- 


companying the late blizzard. Our 
glance wandered into that hall of 
Spanish grandeur wherein are the local 
headquarters of Coral Gables. Every- 
one within the establishment was grin- 


ning happily. 


HE soft coal smoke situation is 

at last beginning to occasion 
some comment and criticism. Our 
personal observation, which necessa- 
rily is limited to certain quarters and 
may therefore be unjust, has been that 
office buildings and such are not the 
worst offenders. ‘The Harvard Club 
is outrageous, and New York Univer- 
sity is just as bad. ‘The daily press has 
impressed us with the fact that smoke 
means wasted coal and we have con- 





cluded that since these institutions are 
not money-makers, they don’t care. 


FTER refusing with difficulty 
the repeated requests for money 
on the part of rich-looking, lofty- 
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spoken representatives of the more cul- 
tured kind of charity, we snarled at a 
Salvation Army man who visited our 
secret dwelling. He smiled and said, 
“T know. We all feel that way some- 
times, don’t we?” and went about his 
work. We endorse the Salvation Army 
and next time we will have a check 
for it. 


N amusing enough thing has hap- 
pened in banking circles. Going 
into our counting house we noticed 
that the vice-presidents were all deco- 
rated with buttonhole gardenias. So 
impressed were we that we went up to 
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the one we knew and asked him the 


reason. ‘It’s because we have so many 
lady depositors now-a-days,” he ex- 
plained a little sheepishly. “The Presi- 





dent has decided that all officers must 
have sex appeal.” 


HE recent snow storm brought 

out the fact that 2,673,511 
women in New York are glad they 
have fur coats, and that 168 women 
are sorry they haven’t. 


The Week 
PISCOPAL Temperance Society 


declares for modification of Vol- 
stead Act and Former Ambassador 
Moore decries our ban against importa- 
tion of Spanish oranges. General Bul- 
lard says the army was ready to quell 
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the I.W.W. in Seattle in 1919 and 
Major-General Lejeune signs contract 
for use of Marines in movies. Coal 
conference again breaks up over arbi- 
tration clause in prospective contract 
and White House statement says criti- 
cisms of Administration have been 
political. London dramatic critics 
question whether English public will 
support so German a production as 
“The Student Prince” and German 
liner follows American in rescuing 
seamen from sinking English freight- 
ers. Ward ridicules monopoly charge 
against proposed $2,000,000,000 food 
merger and rubber prices fall after 
Secretary Hoover’s attack on British 
control of world’s supply. Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce makes debut as screen 
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star and Princeton professor discovers 
new way of making hydrogen per- 
oxide. British clergymen petition 
Government to stop rum smuggling 
into United States and European diplo- 
mats foresee failure of 
disarmament conference 
if held in Washington. 
Commissioner McLaugh- 
lin says most robberies are 
committed because of de- 
sire for “soft money” and 
expert claims Telephone 
Company is making eight 
per cent. without in- 
creased rates. Professor 
Otis sees attempt to mili- 
tarize schools in move- 
ment for National De- 
partment of Education 
and tax authority esti- 
mates that eighty per cent. 
of Government revenues 
are spent for war pur- 
poses. 
© 

GOOD STORY 

has been retailed by 
the passengers of the Mauretania. 
It seems that the gigantic liner 
stopped at a small southern port on a 
winter cruise, occasioning the most ap- 
palling amount of excitement among 
the natives. The Captain of the little 
tender which came to take the pas- 
sengers off almost burst with impor- 
tance. He brought his boat alongside 
most pompously, shouting orders in 
Italian, and doing everything wrong. 
Three times he tried to make connec- 
tion with the Mauretania’s gangway, 
and three times failed. The first time 
the Mauretania’s captain smiled; the 
second time he looked serious; and the 
third time his face became contorted 
with fury. “Stand by,” he bawled 
through the megaphone, “and I'll 
bring my ship alongside.” 


Anglo-American 
ROWDS to see the Leverhulme 


collections continued unabated all 
this week and during our most recent 
visit the Anderson Galleries were puz- 
zling over what to do with the hun- 
dreds of applicants for admission to 
the auctions which begin February 
thirteenth. It will be impossible to ac- 
commodate everyone, even though the 
wall between auction and reception 
rooms is being torn down, thereby 
throwing them into one. So local art 
dealers applying for “a dozen or so 
seats for customers” are being refused. 


Certainly the sale of the art collec- 
tion offers great possibilities to those 
rare people who know what they want. 
Whether Americans will appreciate 
the true value of certain essentially 







English pieces is a moot question, 
some connoisseurs contending it would 
have been better, even from a financial 
standpoint, to have offered them for 
sale in England. There are, for in- 
stance, numerous small and exquisite 
pieces of Stuart and Queen Anne 
needlework which in London would 
undoubtedly bring perhaps six or seven 
hundred dollars each. That such a 
price may be had in New York is 
doubtful. The whole collection of 
furniture, tapestries, and china is very 
English. Only twice in these collec- 
tions, it is said, did the collector go 
without his field—once when he 
bought his famous Chinese porcelains, 
and again on seeing two pieces of 
French furniture so perfect in work- 
manship as not to be resisted. 


URTHERMORE, the late Lord 

Leverhulme, who began his career 
with “Sunlight Soap” and later gradu- 
ated to “Lux”, was an eminently prac- 
tical man. In fact it was this admirable 
trait, they say, which won for him 
the friendship of Queen Mary who 
recently requested to have one last look 
at his home before it was dismantled. 
He never bought, for instance, a stick 
of furniture which was not to be ac- 
tually used. In his famous home, The 
Hill, at Hampstead, he even installed 
an American system of heating. Little 
did the soap magnate dream this would 
aid the American sale of his cherished 
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possessions. For in America the furni- 
ture is not now apt to suffer, as is 
often the case when transferred from 
cold, damp, English houses to the cen- 
trally heated homes over here. 

The question of wheth- 
er America or England is 
a better market for some 
of the Leverhulme col- 
lection may be considered 
in connection with the 
impulse of several of the 
leading London art deal- 
ers to visit New York 
during the sale. “Is this 
a coincidence?”  ‘Cer- 
tainly not,” reply certain 
of their patriotic fellow- 
countrymen who suggest 
that the sale is being held 
in this country because of 
low prices offered collec- 
tors in England through 
the manipulations of a so- 
called “London art deal- 
ers ring”. This time, 
say the critics, the emi- 
nent dealers may learn a 
lesson, after purchasing at fair prices 
not only the objects they covet but, in 
addition, round trip. tickets across the 
Atlantic. 


OME of the Leverhulme pieces, in- 

cidentally, have already been ban- 
died quite a bit back and forth between 
England and America. The drawings 
by Flaxman, for instance, were bought 
in England by Charles Elliot Norton, 
of Harvard, and left by him to his 
nephew, Richard Norton, of Boston. 
They were returned to England and 
bought by Christie’s, and from Christie 
bought by Leverhulme to be again sent 
to America. With the arrival of the 
British dealers, they may take another 
ocean trip. 


Jig Saw 
HERE has unquestionably been 
a boom in jig saw puzzles this 
winter and those who have helped to 
further it, especially, will be interested 
in the experience of Mme. Alla Nazi- 
mova, who went, recently, to Atlantic 
City in search of rest and recuperation. 
Her trouble arose when she bought 
a huge jig saw puzzle on the board- 
walk. It contained 1500 pieces. 


Madame spent her waking hours for 
three long days trying to fit the devilish 
thing together. She ordered her meals 
sent to her suite and ate them fitfully; 
she slept in snatches and was up again 
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to wrestle with her problem. At last, 
in despair, she gave up. 

For nearly twenty hours she had 
been down to the last dozen pieces, but 
somehow or other she could not ar- 
range them properly. ‘Then, as she 
threw herself despondently into a deep 
chair, from the wide sleeves of her 
kimona three more pieces of the puzzle 
dropped impishly onto the floor. A mo- 
ment later the entire fifteen hundred 
pieces rattled viciously on the board- 
walk. 


Broad A 


CRATCH the Russian and under- 

neath you'll find the Tartar. 
Scratch the pseudo-Englishman and 
sometimes, more’s the pity, you’ll find 
—an American. 

““My good fellah,” drawled a blasé 
and Cambridge accent at the Quinn 
Art Exhibit the other day, as its some- 
what over-dressed owner bent over the 
little picture of a bunch of flowers, 
“can you tell me how much they arsk 
for this trifle? I carn’t see the figger.” 

The attendant’s voice was mild, but 
the figure he named startling. “Five 
thousand bucks.” 

“Jumpin’ Jeezus!” gasped the Eng- 


lishman. 


Dial Difficulties 
YOUTH who, albeit he is quite 
a successful author, has kept the 

whimsical and charming sense of hu- 
mor that he inherited from his mother, 
tells me he is compiling a list of ab- 
surd occupations. Near the top of the 
list—and he was full of it that day— 
is the finding of names for telephone 
exchanges. 

It sounds easy but isn’t. ‘There is 
a very important Naming Bureau, 
with research experts who pore over 
tomes. Incredible though it may seem, 
says our friend, this same Naming Bu- 
reau recently went through histories 
and geographies of New York and 
lists of local surnames and compiled 
100,000 names of suitable length. 
Of that 100,000, only 183 turned out 
useful. The other 99,817 failed to 
meet the requirements of the dial 
mechanism and the ear of the opera- 
tor. Incredible but true. For instance, 
Parkway and Barclay would be indis- 
tinguishable to a central; and Cort- 
landt and Amsterdam would conflict 
on the dial, Cor and Ams being in 
the same three jiggers. 

It is of course a sign that the nam- 


ing authorities failed in their hunt for 
local names that we have such ex- 
changes as Trafalgar and Yellow- 
stone. And now they have to think 
up two more names for exchanges that 
will be opened in 1926. Pray for 
them, therefore. In the future they 
will have to think up probably a hun- 
dred names; that is if the city grows 
as fast in the next twenty years as it 
is growing now. And it is up to those 
few men to save us from such names 
as Chicago, Florida, etc. They put 
words into our mouths, they make the 
legendary quarters of the city of five 
hundred years hence. May their con- 
sciences be their guides, 


E heard a statement the other 

day that the dial will not be 
universal hereabouts until 1940. It 
will be by then, barring earthquakes, 
but what with the rapid growth of the 
city, it will take that long. And there 
is no necessity for sympathy for the 
operators even then. None at all. 
There are more silver-voiced centrals 
today than ever before and their num- 
ber will increase, this owing to the 
fact that the growth of the toll calls 
requires more operators than are re- 


leased by the dial. 


S.A. 
R. SHUBERT’S press depart- 


ment has been amusing New 
York, of late, by writing letters to 
prominent men, asking them to judge 
the comparative sex appeal of young 
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ladies of the Shubert chorus. The let- 
ter begins with the bald question 
“‘What is sex appeal?” And the con- 
test to be held is to settle the matter 
for once and for all. 

We generally hear it defined as 
something that breaks hearts—which 
recalls an old Hollywood story. Mr. 
Ben Turpin and a young gentleman 
also in the comedy profession were en- 
gaged in their antics when an unhappy 
remark passed between them. Voices 
were raised; the pie throwing ceased 
to be in jest, and Mr. Sennett himself 
was hastily sent for to quell the dis- 
turbance. 

“What the devil’s the matter?” 
roared the master, as he arrived. 

“T leave it to you, if I ain’t a right 
to fight him,” said Turpin (he is the 
one of the crossed eyes), his voice 
breaking with emotion. “He says he 
has more sex appeal than I have.” 


Social Fashion 
EVENTEEN hundred parents, 


aunts, uncles, cousins, grandparents 
and friends of the hundred odd chil- 
dren who appeared in the annual Chil- 
dren’s Fashion Show at the Hotel 
Astor last week have pronounced the 
affair a tremendous success. But we 
are told that the worthy wholesale 
merchants who underwrote the enter- 
tainment are not so sure. The show 
was engineered to become more or less 
of a society event, and to awaken 
parents that the lapel cut of Johnny’s 
coat is every bit as important as 
Mother’s evening gown. ‘There is no 
denying that the affair was colorful 
and many of the girls’ costumes gor- 
geous; but the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence got all mixed up and the donors 
had to content themselves with such 
comments of appreciation as “Oh 
Johnny—” “There’s Mary, isn’t she 
ducky—” ‘“That’s my son there.” 
“Hello Miriam!” etc. So it is whis- 
pered that fashion shows are to be con- 
fined to the adults, for the near future, 
at least. 


MOST interesting example of 

cunning propaganda is reported 
by Mr. David H. Wallace who 
dropped into one of the Terminal Bar- 
ber Shops last week. ‘The barber was 
more than usually polite, but there was 
nothing unusual about his conversation 
until he contrived (there is no question 
in Mr. Wallace’s mind that he was 
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deliberately trapped) to draw from his 
customer the mild observation: “You 
find this shop a good place to work, 
then?” “Ah, yes,” said the barber. “A 
wonderful place. Yes, sir. Why, a 


dollar tip is nothing around here.” 


Cheekbones 


VEN while, a few weeks ago, we 

went to some lengths to explain 
Mr. Seward’s legs and how they hap- 
pened (his head having been placed 
upon Lincoln’s body to please an in- 
cumbent of our city hall of several 
decades ago) we remarked that New 
York statuary, on the whole, seems a 
matter of exceedingly little interest to 
anybody. Yet, since we touched on 
the Seward matter, our desk has been 
swamped with correspondence giving 
the grisly details of the others. 

The latest comes from Darien, 
Connecticut. It purports to explain 
why the Goddess of Liberty was given 
the high cheekbones of an American 
Indian. While it is accompanied by 
all sorts of substantiatory statements, 
we prefer to leave the burden of proof 
on the gentleman in Connecticut. He 
asserts that the head is made of sepa- 
rately cast bronze plates, and that in 
the course of their assembling the 
workman, who were putting it to- 
gether from blueprints, got mixed up, 
and that the Goddess’ cheekbones are 
really her jaw-bones inverted. 


Decoys 


ROADWAY is familiar enough 

with the kindly-faced, middle- 
aged decoys—known to the trade as 
“‘shills’—-who sit eternally in empty 
sight-seeing buses, coaxing, by their 
presence, the reluctant passerby from 
Dubuque into boarding the bus. Their 
being middle-aged makes their pres- 
ence more effective, for the provincial 
does not need to be enticed onto the 
lumbering autos; what he needs is as- 
surance. 

Mostly, one learns upon discreet in- 
quiry, these decoys are broken-down 
actresses, who find the employment not 
altogether unpleasant as a means of 
sustaining life. Say what you will 
about Broadway’s tinsel, it manages to 
take care of its own. 

Lately some of these decoys have 
found a means of adding to their earn- 
ings, in the service of the movies. In 
addition to carefully coached supers— 
each one a type—they are employed 
for the screen premieres of great stars. 


As first flicker time approaches, they 
mill about the theatre entrance. 

Some have coats into which the 
sleeves have been basted with few 
stitches. The slightest tug detaches 
them. It is a very effective bit, inva- 
riably. “Look at that lady’s sleeve,” 
say Mr. and Mrs, Great Public, much 
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impressed. ‘Torn right out of her 
dress.” Preponderant evidence of the 
immense popularity of the star whose 
latest antics are about to be exhibited. 
It makes excellent reading in the press 
reports of the event next day. And, 
they say, just a few minutes’ milling 
by the supers will induce the passing 
public to supply its own riot. 
° 


HE OCCASIONAL DRIVER, 

whose car pops in and out of 
storage, may appreciate information 
about the extension of the system of 
traffic control by lights. Park Avenue’s 
signals are going northward to Ninety- 
sixth; Seventh has the winking towers 
to Twenty-eighth now, and they are 
being extended to Fifty-ninth; with a 
few weeks Madison will be included 
to Sixty-fifth; and First Avenue, too, 
has undergone erection of the lights. 
And that, for the time being, is all. 


Current History 


DEFINITE date for the doom 
of the Astor mansion is finally 
set. On May first its title changes 
hands. It was in this house, as every- 
one knows, that Mrs. William Astor 
and Ward McAllister one day dis- 
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covered that the ballroom was not 
large enough to accommodate all the 
guests intended. History does not tell 
us if the same discovery was ever made 
with regard to the pictures. But guests, 
after all, are much easier to delete 
than pictures and a pruning process 
ensued, down to the neat sum of four 
hundred. When asked by the press 
the reasons for this cutting, McAllister 
replied there was nothing particularly 
drastic about the list, there being 
naturally about four hundred eligible. 
Which casual remark, rephrased, was 
heralded far and wide by the press, 
giving rise to the term “Four Hun- 
dred”, 

That Mr. McAllister never said, 
“There are only four hundred people 
in New York really worth knowing,” 
as has so often been attributed him, is 
certain. But in those days, as today, 
it was a good press story and the papers 
made the most of it, with the conse- 
quent result that thousands of present 
day New Yorkers are irrevocably 
doomed to go through life collectively 
compressed into the term “Four Hun- 
dred”, and thus incongruously de- 
scribed by their fellow countrymen of 
Salt Lake City and Waco, Texas. 


OW the house in which the deed 

was drawn is to come down and 
in its place, as an everlasting memorial 
to commemorate the event, shall rise— 
the Temple Emanu-El! Let those 
hardy souls, however, who still have 
strength enough to bemoan the passing 
of the good old times and the gracious 
days of private homes save some of 
their tears for there is to be a new 
Astor mansion at 128-130 East 
Eightieth Street, for which the wreck- 
ing has already begun. 


EVERAL hundred friends were 

invited the other evening to bid the 
old house good-bye, and until four in 
the morning satin slippers trod its 
floors preparatory to its closing. 
Among the treading slippers, though 
not of satin, were those of the de- 
bonair mayor, Jimmy Walker. 

This is the first time in eight years, 
we are reminded, that a New York 
mayor has been considered socially 
eligible. An interesting conversation 
was overheard the other evening at the 
Astors’s in a corner of the music room 
between a New York lady and an 
English guest. 

“That’s the Mayor of New York,” 
said the New York lady. 
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“But I thought,” hesitated the Eng- 
lish lady, “I thought he wasn’t ever 
asked anywhere. I thought he just 
owned everything here—the parks and 
playgrounds and streets and—and all 
that.” 

“Qh, gracious me! This is Mayor 
Walker!” exclaimed the New York 
lady. “You are thinking of Mayor 
Hylan, whom the Astors would never 
have dared to ask. Do you know what 
would happen if they had? Well, the 
next morning bright and early there 
would have been a large sign right 
across the front of the house—‘Mayor 
Hy an’s Astors’ ”’. 





T IS Mr. Patterson McNutt who 

unquestionably leads in this year’s 
search for the world’s greatest—or, 
should it be smallest?—inferiority 
complex. He observed a gentleman 
who approached a theatre box office 
and inquired, meekly, if it would be 
possible for him to buy two seats in 
the last row of the second balcony for 
a week from Monday night. 


Stamps 


UT for the providential activities 
of the parcel post, we might never 
have known that a Woodrow Wilson 





Memorial stamp had been issued. It 
is of a denomination for which the 
casual citizen has little use—seventeen 
cents—and we were led thereby to 
speculate whether it was reasonable to 
expect what an editor might term “‘bet- 
ter position” in the treatment of a 


Democratic president by a Republican 
administration. 

Yet, after some inquiries, we began 
to doubt the fairness of our suspicion. 
The first issue of the Wilson stamp 
was 21,000,000 copies, or, roughly, a 
stamp per voter, which seems generous 
enough. 

The color is black, which was also 
the tinting of the Harding Memorial 
stamp. This was Mrs. Wilson’s 
choice; as was also the portrait used, 
which was made in the late president’s 
first administration. He approved a 
different pose for the national archives. 


HE familiarity of stamps in our 

daily lives undoubtedly detracts 
from our appreciation of the really ex- 
cellent engravings done for each issue 
and the infinite detail connected with 
their preparation. There are specialists 
in the Bureau of Engravings for the 
frames, for the lettering and for the 
vignetting. 

The portraiture is done usually by 
Mr. James Smillie, an engraver who 
has spent a lifetime in Government 
service, 

The work of Frederick Remington 
has been more largely used on stamps 
than any other American artist, due, 
of course, to the many successive cele- 
brations of the founding of Western 
communities. The latest widespread 
governmental use of his work was dur- 
ing the Omaha festivities, a few years 
ago. 


And Coins 


ODELS for coins do not come 

so largely from general art 
sources, it seems, since there is a group 
of sculptors who specialize—and pros- 
per—in providing the sculpture for 
public buildings and from whom the 
Treasury Department draws most of 
its original inspirations for minting. 
Thus, it will not mean much to the 
public generally to purvey the infor- 
mation that the dime and half-dollar 
owe their origin to Mr. Adolph Wei- 
mann, that Mr. Hermon MacNeil is 
responsible for the quarter, and that 
the almost-forgotten silver dollar was 
designed by Br. Anthony Francisci. 
The lowly penny however strikes a 
spark among the oldsters, who will re- 
call the furore some years ago when 
the first of the copper coins with Lin- 
coln’s head thereon also bore the 
initials of the sculptor, Mr. Victor D. 
Brenner. Quite a few of the V.D.B. 
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pennies were saved for long years in 
the hope of great appreciation in value 
when the bulk of their companions had 
been recalled from circulation. 


HAT coin seen but rarely between 

Christmas-tide — the _twenty- 
dollar gold piece—is perhaps the love- 
liest among our mintage, leaving out of 
consideration intrinsic value. It was 
done by Augustus St. Gaudens. The 
buffalo nickle, also, was the work of a 
non-specialist in the coin field. Mr. 
James E. Fraser designed it, who will 
be remembered by the religious as the 
sculptor responsible for the effigy of 
Bishop Potter in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, and by the war vet- 
erans who applied for their rewards as 
the artist who modelled the Victory 
Medal. 

* 


E ARE ABLE to report that the 

movement for Sunday shows has 
reached a point where it is reasonably 
safe to predict that they are to be. The 
Actors Equity Association has agreed, 
with the solemn proviso that its mem- 
bers are guaranteed a full day off each 
week. Now the managers are trying 
to reach an understanding as to what 
date they will darken their particular 


houses. “Tuesday, being the leanest, 
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is the night most sought. ‘This diffi- 
culty is almost certain to be settled, 
and then nothing will stand in the way 
of the necessary law revision at Albany 
but the Gospel Alliance, which hasn’t 
as much influence as it once had. 
—TueE New YorKERS 
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Heroes of the Week 


















AMBROSE ROSS—Who, 











ance, rose from a humble station to be acclaimed by 
the press of the country one of our eminent murderers, 
1 model and an inspiration to the young. 





by hard work and persever- 











THE REV. DR. S. PARKES CAD- 


MAN Vho, by way of applying 





the pulmotor to Christianity, answers 
any and all questions, over the radio 
and through the Herald Tribune, 
with an assurance that would shame 


‘I Master, Himself. 
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HILDA STONE—Who has done 
her bit for woman’s place in the 
arts and sciences by piloting a 
rum-running automobile from the 
Canadian border to the Back Bav 
district of Boston. . 








THE REV. DR. JAMES 
EMPRINGHAM—Who, though 
he proudly boasts that he has 
been a prohibitionist since birth, 
has come around to the side of 
temperance after a tour of the 
country under the  Volstead 
regime. 
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RY PRESENTATIVE MARY 1. 
NORTON, of New Jersey—Who 
} L 


tLe 
pOodDINE 


refrains from rer hair on 
the ground that it would not be 
dignified for a Member of Congress 
to do so. Mrs. Norton has not been 
in Washington long enough to have 


had a good look around. 
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DIALOGUE 
AT THREE IN 


THE MORNING 


LAIN water in mine,” said the 
pP woman in the petunia-colored 

hat. “Or never mind about the 
water. Hell with it. Just straight 
Scotch. What I care? Just straight. 
That’s me. Never gave anybody any 
trouble in my life. All right, they 
can say what they like about me, but I 
know—I know—I never gave any- 
body any trouble in my life. You can 
tell them that from me, see? What I 
care!” 

“Listen,” said the man with the ice- 
blue hair. And he leaned across the 
table toward her, and frowned heavily 
at the designs he drew with the plated 
knife. “Listen. I just want you to 
get this thing clear—” 

“Yeah,” she said. “Get things 
clear. That’s good. That gives me a 
big laugh. ‘That’s laughable, a thing 
like that is. Say, if there’s anybody 
around here that’s going to get things 
clear, I’m going to be the one around 
here that’s going to get things clear. 
What you do, you go back to Jean- 
nette, see, and you tell her I know 
what she’s saying about me. I don’t 
want to get you into this, but you tell 
her that from me. You can keep out 
of it. You don’t have to tell her you 
told me. You don’t even have to tell 
her you saw me. Say, if you're 
ashamed to tell people you know me, 
that’s all right with me, see? I’m not 
going to give anybody any trouble. If 
you’re ashamed’ to tell your friends 
youre a friend of mine, what I care? 
I guess I’ll be able to stand that, all 
right. I’ve stood a lot of things.” 

“Ah, listen,” he said. “Listen. 
Will you please listen just a minute?” 

“Yeah, listen,” she said. ‘““That’s 
fine. Listen. Well, I’m through with 
this listening stuff. You can tell them 


all from me, see, I’m going to. be the 
one that’s going to do the talking from 
now on. You can tell Jeannette that. 
What I care? You can run right to 
her and blab that. Says I look fat in 
my red dress, does she? That’s a nice 
thing to have anybody say about you. 
Makes you feel great, that does. You 
can tell Miss Jeannette she’s got a lot 
to do to make cracks about a person’s 
red dress. That’s pretty laughable, that 
is. Say, when I ask her to pay for any- 
thing I wear, then it will be time for 
her to crack. Her or anybody else. I 
make my own living, thank God, and 
I don’t have to ask anybody for any- 
thing. You can tell them all that. 
You or anybody else.” 

‘Will you do me a favor?” he said. 
“Will you do me one little favor? 
Will you? Will you listen just—” 

“Yeah, favors,” she said. “No- 
body’s got to do me any favors. I 
make my own living, and I don’t have 
to ask any favors off of anybody. I 
never gave anybody any trouble in my 
life. And if they don’t like it, they 
know what they can do. ‘Tiffany’s 
window, see? The whole lot of them. 
Oh, did I break that glass? Oh, isn’t 
that terrible? I broke that glass. 
That’s terrible. All right—if it’s 
broken, it’s broken. Isn’t it? Hell 
with it. Hell with them all.” 

“Tf you’d listen—” he said. “There 
isn’t anything for you to get sore 
about. Just listen—” 

“Who's sore?” she said. “I’m not 
sore. I’m all right. You don’t have 
to worry about me. You or Jean- 
nette or anybody else. Sore. Say, if 
a person’s not going to get sore about 
a thing like that, what kind of a thing 
is a person expected to get sore about? 
After all I’ve done for her. Trouble 
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with me is, I’m too kind-hearted. 
That’s what everybody always told 
me. “Trouble with you is, you’re too 
kind-hearted,’ they said. And now 
look what she goes around and says 
about me. And you let her say a thing 
like that to you, and you’re ashamed to 
say you're a friend of mine. All 
right, you don’t have to. You can go 
back to Jeannette and stay there. The 
whole lot of you.” 

“Now listen, sweetheart,” he said. 
“Haven’t I always been your friend? 
Haven’t I? Well now, wouldn’t you 
listen to your friend just for a—” 

“Friends,” she said. “Friends. Fine 
lot of friends I got. Go around cut- 
ting your throat. That’s what you get 
for being kind-hearted. Just a big 
kind-hearted slob. ‘That’s me. Oh, 
hell with the water. I'll drink it 
straight. I make my own living, and 
go around not giving anybody any 
trouble, and then the whole lot of 
them turn on me. After the way I 
was brought up, and the home we used 
to have, and all, and they go around 
making cracks about me. Work all 
day long, and don’t ask anything off 
of anybody. And here I am with a 
weak heart, besides. I’d just as soon 
I was dead. What’ve I got to live 
for, anyway? Kindly answer me that 
one question. What’ve I got to live 
for?” 

Tears striped her cheeks. 

The man with the ice-blue hair 
reached across the Scotch-soaked table- 
cloth and took her hand, 

“Ah, listen,” he said. “Listen.” 

From the unknown, a waiter ap- 
peared. He chirped and fluttered 
about them. Presently, you felt, he 
would cover them with leaves... 

—Dorotuy PARKER 
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OUR SERMONS ON SIN 


“Messenger Boy Once Wealthy Broker.”—Daily Newspaper. 






































HOUGH the 
labors 
he performs for scant reward, 
has the deep respect of neighbors 
whom all honest men applaud. 


mason at the 











Not so Mister Mike O’Hara, 
Lady Luck’s ungrateful pet. 

He despises the tiara 

formed of pearls of honest sweat. 














While this sluggard reads the ticker 


good men read the Holy Book. 
(Hark, I hear the Devil snicker 
as he baits his trusty hook.) 











For a while he lives in splendor 
midst the wicked demimondes— 
trollops, who surround the vendor 
of assorted stocks and bonds. 


OF 


ECRETARY MELLON has per- 

suaded Congress that the gentle- 
men of the upper brackets really pay 
more taxes when the rates are lower. 
We shall remain slightly sceptical, 
however, until we read of a mob of 
infuriated millionaires storming the 
Capitol with cries of “Up with the 
surtaxes!” 

* 

According to a report, the Demo- 
crats are thinking of making a politi- 
cal issue out of the Italian debt set- 
tlement. They are not yet certain 
whether the terms are too hard or too 
easy, but they intend to be pretty bit- 
ter about it. 

7 

The White House complains that 
critics of the administration are play- 
ing politics; the Democrats reply: 





Yet, my friends, no one is able 
to defy the Evil One. 

All at once he turns the table 
and your glitt’ring stake is gone. 





Mike, because he held communion 

with the men who worship gold, 

now is boy for Western Union 

rushing through the bitter cold. 
—Hans STENGEL 


ALL THINGS 


“So’s your old man.” With both these 
sentiments we are in accord, yet there 
is a perceptible difference. The Re- 
publicans play the game in a profes- 
sional spirit and the Democrats for the 
sheer love of having their faces 
stepped on. 
* 

Up in Albany the Clean Books Bill 
has made its annual appearance. Evi- 
dently there is still a demand in the 
hickly populated districts for a state 
department entitled: ““Tell Me a Book 
I Musn’t Read.” 

. 

The ex-miners and superannuated 
operaters held another of their get- 
together sociables last week. An en- 
joyable time was had recalling the 
old days when anthracite was com- 
monly used as fuel. 


Our embattled playwrights de- 
mand a closed shop. The New York 
managers have neatly retaliated by 
having their plays written by Ibsen. 

* 

John Gioia of this transcendent city 
Charlestoned 221% hours for a world’s 
record. He got only a silver cup for 
that, but they should have decorated 
him with the order of the Knights of 
St. Vitus. 

. 

“Fraternity Men Pledge War on 
Drinking”. History shows that they 
make splendid booze-fighters. 

e 

Mr. Enright has refuted all cap- 
tious criticism of the disappearance of 
the police fund and emerged as white 
assnow. We refer, of course, to New 
York snow.—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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VILLAIN OF VILLAINS 


() F all the princely and foreign a gift for granted. For they take his sharp, distinguished. 


singers—American singers be- 
ing far more foreign than the 
others—connected with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, there is probably none 
to compare with Antonio Scotti. 
Since 1899 there has not been 


an opera season when Scotti did HY¥Goe 
P GELLGRT 


not sing here, and when New 
York was not his principal 
home. He has missed pre- 
cisely two and a half months of 
appearances. He happened to 
have pneumonia. 

He is sixty years old, now. 
In his hotel rooms there is a 
sealed portfolio which harbors 
portraits of him in all the roles 
he has sung during his twenty- 
seven years of Metropolitan 
stardom. Heaven and the pho- 
tographer know how many such 
pictures are there. Scotti him- 
self can scarcely recollect the 
whole army of sergeants and 
police captains, knights and 
mountebanks he has been, 
opium fiends, princes of the 
blood, sleek ambassadors, old 
paunched buffoons, along his 
operatic way. He has not only 
made Metropolitan history. More than 
any one person you can name, he has 
been that history. L’opféra ... c'est 
moi! 

Wherefore, he is the king who can 
sing no wrong. He is magnificently 
aware of that prerogative. He is fully 
conscious of the privileges which a full 
generation has accorded him. Time 
is a quip with him, and age something 
to be worn in his very natty button- 
hole. Three Metropolitan impresarios 
have signed their names and sealed 
their gratitude to Signor Scotti’s con- 
tracts. The latest of them, on a gala 
occasion, sighed and said, “Never have 
I heard of an artist maintaining a posi- 
tion in the fronk rank of any operatic 
company for so many consg¢cutive 
years.” 

He is the only musician, for in- 
stance, from whom the music critics 
will accept an annual Christmas pres- 
ent. They take his Milanese neckwear 
or his box of cigars with the grace of 


singing and acting in precisely the 
same spirit. He is traditional, institu- 
tional, beyond any present day de- 
cisions or detractions. A very new 






Antonio Scotti 


critic found that out when he lately 
decided to tell the truth about the cur- 
rent condition of the Scotti voice. Not 
a word of rebuke from anyone, of 
course ... but his opinion took on the 
embarrassment of a lone cough in a 
great hush. 

By birth, Scotti was a Neapolitan. 
Only those who have landed at Naples 
can get the color of that fact. Seven 
years later, one Enrico Caruso was 
born in the slums of the same sunny, 
tumultuous city. Scotti, they say, 
came from patrician stock. All his 
life he has been almost professional 
in his gentlemanliness. His manners 
are rubbed up to the ultimate gleam. 
He has still the slim, sprig, slightly 
cat-like figure which goes with the 
grace of great villains and great 
lovers. ‘The mustache of his youth 
has long ago departed, and left behind 
it a lip of rare, cunning humor. His 
whole face has tightened fastidiously. 
For his age, he looks arnazingly young, 





His collars and 
cravats remain, as of old, the marvel 
of the Metropolitan backstage. 

On December 27, 1899, Scotti 
made his memorable debut in the 
American house in Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni”. Two years 
later he was to sing Scarpia in 
Puccini’s “Tosca”, and to go 
on singing him as steadfastly 
as a Joe Jefferson might act a 
Rip. Ternina, Eames, Farrar, 
Jeritza, would pivot around his 
seasons of Scarpias. He would 
still go on, the incontestable, 
fierce, hard-panting axiom of 
the performance. 

Action he loves. And action 
he will have, even today. 
When he first sang here, he 
himself tells how he struck 
Calvé down so passionately that 
he almost knocked her senseless. 
Only a few years ago, when 
Jeritza had her first fine fling 
at Tosca, he acted up to her so 
energetically that, so the report 
goes, he fairly frothed at the 
mouth. 

“She will kill me if she 
keeps it up like this,” he said— 
but with what glee he said it! 

Greater, richer voices than his have 
had their day and departed, had a 
polite welcome from him, and just as 
polite a goodby. It amuses him to be 
complacent, now, about another 
famous baritone who predicted that 
Scotti would have no voice left at the 
end of five years—and who, when 
those five years were up, was himself 
out of all opera. Being a Latin, 
Scotti cannot help smiling and saying, 
“God is good!” 

“But it is that I sing not from 
here,” he adds, pointing scornfully to 
the vocal apparatus behind his striped 
and creaseless collar, “but from here!” 
And up goes his long rapid finger to 
the Machiavellian brow. “I need not 
fear that my mind will ever grow 
hoarse!” 

The great disaster of his life was 
the Scotti Opera Company. It was a 
troupe he organized of his own accord, 
composed of some of the best Metro- 
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politan and Chicago singers, and 
destined for large tours southward and 
westward when the major seasons were 
not interfering. The first year it went 
prodigiously well. ‘Thereafter it did 
not, 

Scotti, according to his friends, 
lost nearly everything except his ex- 
cellent manners. 

Unperturbed, courtly, he went on 
singing his villains . . . and proved 
himself, what villains seldom are, a 
graceful loser. 

All this must have been the more 
poignant to him because of his love of 
luxuries. He delights in a fine hotel 
suite, sometimes in a regal limousine, 
in the clothes, the food, the surround- 
ings of a favorite of fortune. He 
knows the value of both sexes, and has 
true friends among the one, a con- 
stant parade of adorers among the 
other. Society with a gigantic § 
adopted him early, and he has moved 
in it in the réle of gentleman as well 
as artist. His dress waistcoats are the 
envy of young America. His mono- 
grammed handkerchiefs are its by- 
word, 

Once, at a party in a small Italian 
restaurant which he was visiting for 
the first time, he was exhorting the 
headwaiter to hurry. “I am Scotti,” 
he explained. But the courtesy, nay 





the majesty, of the pronouncement was 
indescribable. ‘The stolid minion put 
his hand upon his heart, bowed low, 
and breathed: 

“Who should not know that, Com- 
mendatore?” 

Two years ago, to celebrate the 
quarter century of his appearances on 
the Metropolitan stage, they gave a 
gala “Tosca”. There were loving 
cups and gold wreaths, gifts from the 
Opera Club, the management, the 
City of New York, the subscribing 
public at large. There were speeches 
and congratulations, handclasps and 
tears, with a banquet to follow, a new 
decoration from the King of Italy, 
and all the trappings of general, and 
special honors. But, between scenes 
of the opera, when some friends went 
to Scotti’s dressing room, they saw him 
sitting immobile and silent, bent over 
a small framed photograph of his 
oldest friend, his boon companion in 
opera who now lies cold in state in 
their native Naples. 

Some sympathetic, but none too tact- 
ful visitor remembered aloud the last 
sentence in Caruso’s favorite rdle: “La 
commedia e finita.” 

Scotti’s face regained its fine, sharp 
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tightness. With infinite care he be- 
gan adjusting Scarpia’s lace collar. 
“Not yet,” he replied. “Not 
yet... .”——GrorGeE WHITE GARLAND 
* 


PRESENTLY—A MODERN 
ACHILLES 


He kissed his wife good-bye and 
started out to work. Down the street he 
walked in his usual preoccupied manner. 
The humdrum of the big city elicited 
little attention from him. He went ahead 
just as if there was no such thing as a 
bullet. Not even a casual glance did he 
give the man who stuck a forty-five in his 
face and pulled the trigger. However he 
did notice the hubbub, vexatiously, when 
a sudden rain of bullets obscured his vision 
as he paused to admire a pretty girl and 
incidently to let her review his sartorial 
elegance. He always prided himself on 
being fashionably and accurately dressed. 
There was a certain compulsion in the 
latter though. A button off the bullet- 
proof vest might mean death. Likewise, 
any little misarrangement of one’s bullet- 
proof mask or hat or gloves, trousers, cra- 
vat, shoes, etc., might result disastrously. 
Yes, he prided himself on his accuracy of 
dress, But perfection is not for mortal 
man. As he lay on the sidewalk later, 
gasping from loss of blood, he remem- 
bered that he had forgotten to tell his 
wife to darn the hole that showed in the 
heel of one of his bullet-proof socks. 


—A. G. L. 
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THE NEW INQUISITION 


months ago that psychoanalysis in 

its simple state would soon be in- 
sufficient. As a means of spending 
several voluptuous hours per week in 
self-torture or self-advertisement, it 
might still serve; the young men and 
women of the upper intellectual circles 
could still pop into an analyst’s office 
whenever they felt a bit depressed, or 
when their work began to show signs 
of infantile paralysis, or they found 
that they couldn’t get the old thrill out 
of making the round of night clubs. 

And after a course of six months 
and a lordly sum of money, they could 
talk about their operation, sublimely 
unconscious of the fact that psycho- 
analysis had cured them by changing 
them into old women. Analysis has 
on many people the effect of making 
them prolific in the purely literary 
sense; after being analysed the im- 
mediate welling up of words is a great 
relief and if your rate per word is 
high enough may even pay the scien- 
tist’s bill. And if all other publicity 
fails you can always follow in the 
steps of a young novelist and declare 
that you were absolutely stuck and 
couldn’t finish your masterpiece (price 
$2.50 at all booksellers) until you 
were analysed. Moreover, under the 
existing laws the analyst is still im- 
mune from attack for the things done 
by his patients. 

Yes, these advantages exist; but the 
commonness of simple analysis seems 
to have taken off the shine. Glamor, 
glamor is the cry, and the most 
glamorous thing in the world is a nice, 
penetrating investigation. ‘Therefore 
to please the young men and the young 
women, a new form of inquisition has 
been established. It is fostered by one 
of the best known of our many insti- 
tutions for scientific research and the 
head of it, The Grand Inquisitor, is a 
decidedly authoritative and honest 
psychologist. The precise purpose of 
the research is to discover what is the 
matter with modern marriage; and 
how better find out than by asking the 
married ones themselves. So, armed 
with the technique of psychoanalysis, 
the Inquisitor makes his rounds. Not 
to ask A what is the trouble in his 
marriage and Mrs. X what is wrong 
with hers; but to ask in each case both 
Mr. and Mrs. A, Mrs. and Mr. X. 
Separately, to be sure; and perhaps 


|: had become evident several 


with a friendly warning that it might 
be as well not to discuss in the bosom 
of the family what the answers were. 
A futile warning; that’s why they go 
—that, and their zeal for science. 

“What do you hate most about your 
wife?” asks the Grand Inquisitor and, 
“What do you hate most about your 
husband?” and collates his answers. 
“Would you marry your wife again if 
you had it to do over?” or, “If you 
could dissolve your marriage instantly 
by snapping your fingers, would you 
snap your fingers? Answer yes or no.” 
—and even we amateurs know that to 
hesitate in psychoanalysis is to be lost. 
There are a few questions not suitable 
for publication in a family journal, 
but most of them are as discreet as 
those above. And two by two the love 
birds enter the office and one sits in the 
waiting room, or gets a bite to eat, 
while the other murmurs bright re- 
sponses to the wise old doctor. And 
when the five or six months are over, 
they eye each other strangely, wonder 
whether they or their consorts have 
told the truth, and what the truth is, 
and feel that they have added their 
small bit to the world’s future happi- 
ness. 

There are, in fact, two such investi- 
gations now current in New York and 
the names and addresses are omitted 
here to prevent the scientists in charge 
of each from being swamped with 
applicants. Determined efforts are 
always made by those who have sur- 
vived the ordeal to get other, even 
happy, couples to go, reminding one a 
little of certain sideshows at the circus 
where, being properly bilked, the 
yokelry (if I may use an American- 
ism) come jostling out declaring them 
the wonder of the ages. There has 
been, indeed, a determined effort to 
get a certain notoriously married pair 
to submit themselves; but it was sur- 
prisingly discovered that the legal cere- 
mony had been omitted in their case 
and no one knew whether that sort of 
a marriage really counted. Just why 
it shouldn’t is in doubt. In fact a 
parallel investigation: What is the 
Matter With Living in Sin? ought to 
be at least equally popular. M. Brieux 
once wrote a play, “Madame Pierre”, 
which suggested, rather cynically, that 
a mistress might become more of a 
nuisance than a wife. 

So far these investigations are semi- 


personal, but there’s no use being naive 
and expecting that state to last. If the 
seekers after truth discover something 
important or entertaining, the news- 
papers and the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations will have to be informed. And 
for verification of data, the names, at 
least, of the investigated parties will 
be published, like the income tax lists. 
And ten years from now, when we all 
know a great deal about marriage, a 
visit to the Question Man will be an 
annual obligation, financed by the 
State, and about as popular as a trip 
to Sing Sing is today. It’s a superb 
scheme and its application is un- 
limited; why not, for example, a free 
clinic on what’s wrong with your life 
as a fiancée, or a senatorial committee 
on what makes business partners sepa- 
rate. Marriage, as a recognized busi- 
ness, is entitled to no more attention 
from the community and the naggers 
than any other form of employment, 
or pleasure. 

Or, perhaps a retrospective analysis 
might be arranged for the Darbys and 
Joars who have, as the reports go, 
weathered the storm. Two good.. 
doddering seniles playfully trying to 
recall the deficiencies and the actively 
disagreeable characteristics of their 
spouses—that is really something to 
let your mind rest on with pleasure. 
Even today the brighter ones threaten 
each other with the Doctor, the new 
bogey-man, in the heat of domestic 
quarrels. Who could refuse to go 
back and quarrel with the box-office 
man because the seats are behind too 
many other seats, when the warning 
comes, “I’ll tell HIM you're timid.” 
And to think of treasuring up for 
years and years all these pretty little 
episodes of a happy life, in order when 
the blood is cold to repeat them to a 
sympathetic listener. 

—STARHILL 
~ 


ISADORIAN LULLABY 


Py, Bebby Punting, 

(Slip, or Momma smeck! ) 
Poppa iss from hunting gone, 
And son he vill be beck. 


Go to slip, my dollink: 
Slip like off a rock: 
If Poppa hears you bollink— 
So! Den Poppa sock! 
—J. M. M. 
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THE DUKE OF WORCESTERSHIRE, THE FORGOTTEN BREAD, 
AND THE RESOURCEFUL BUTLER 
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Justice Labors 
HERE was, in the scene, 


something faintly preposterous. 

Six feet from my right elbow, 
towards the window, three immense 
fellows in new blue uniforms were 
standing like statues. Bandoliers, 
studded with cartridges, were strapped 
about their waists. And handily over 
the hip of each of them was swung a 
blunt, dour looking automatic pistol, 
half concealed by the leather of its 
holster. Down the wall were more 
like them, oh perhaps ten on my side 
—thirty in all. At the four corners 
of the room, and in each of the deep 
window embrasures, stood handsome, 
tall lads in grey: very military with 
their cross belts of brown leather and 
their long nosed six-shooters hanging 
easily at hand. 

All behind me was a mass of mo- 
tionless, softly breathing humanity, 
glum looking folk, packed into tight 
rows. Yonder in front, sitting on 
his dais with a high chair-back be- 
hind his head, lounged the Judge. His 
face, across the room, seemed woman- 
ish: sharp, small features, and long 
grey hair parted in the middle so that 
it fell over his ears. He seemed very 
aloof and indifferent, turning his ear 
only occasionally to catch some echo 
of the monotonous events going on 
about his feet. Scattered about below 
his desk were half a hundred indolent 
looking people. ‘They slumped in 
their chairs—all except those ranged 
down a long, narrow table, who la- 
bored diligently with pencils. They 
were the newspaper people—men and 
women. They chuckled faintly, some- 
times, and whispered to each other. 

Far to the left, almost beyond sight, 
were two rows of men, six in each 
row. ‘They seemed drowsy and un- 
concerned, but they could not have 
been, for they were the jury, and they 
were deciding whether one of those 
fellows sitting at a little table among 
the crowd was to live or die. I could 


/ Mi ui” 


not find him, the prisoner, at first. 
There was nothing to distinguish him. 
But finally I made him out: a dark, 
full faced boy, half asleep, with his 
head leaning upon a well kept hand. 
They said he had been in a bank rob- 
bery and that a man had been killed. 
And here, in the court-house at 
Mineola, they were trying him for 
murder, 

Not far behind him was the widow 
of the dead man. I believe it is cus- 
tomary for the widow in such cases 
always to wear black in the courtroom. 
She did. But she had not neglected to 
make it fetching. Her eyes were held 
fast upon the District Attorney, a curt 
fellow with glasses and a grey suit, 
who was asking dull questions of a 
bald-head, faintly discernible behind a 
high railing. 


MURDER trial then. Even so, 

the presence of all these grim 
guards seemed overdoing the thing a 
little. The prisoner was only one, 
after all, and his hand was chained to 
the keeper sitting next to him. Five 
men with pistols, provided they were 
good shots, seemed enough, at most. 
But fifty! Then a kind fellow next to 
me explained in a coarse whisper: 

“The main witness, see, is a boid 
dey dragged down from the deat’ 
house at Sing Sing. ‘T’ree times dey 
was strappin’ him in de chair, but he 
talked ’em out of it, an’ said he’d 
come down here an’ squeal. De gang 
said dey’d get ’im, see, for squealin’ 
an’ all. So dey brung in de cops to 
pertect him from his pals, see? I 
wanna see dis baby! I wanna see a 
guy dat’s been as close to bumpin’ off 
as him!” 

From the commotion about the 
judge’s dais, they were preparing to 
bring in the bird from Sing Sing. 
Somebody was speaking softly to the 
judge, and he nodded his head. Then 
a dead hush fell. Never was such ut- 
ter silence. Every soul sat, motionless 
and wooden. A reporter began to 


write, and the lead of his pencil 
squealed on the paper. He stopped 
abruptly. The be-pistolled fellows 
stirred, and moved noiselessly to new 
positions, their hands falling uncon- 
sciously closer to their weapons. 

From somewhere beyond the room 
came three low concussions: I'wo close 
together and then a third. Somebody 
gasped, and the uniformed men leaned 
forward on their toes, with bright, 
expectant eyes. ‘The judge tapped his 
teeth with a pencil. Half aloud, a 
reporter said, “Flashlights.” And the 
wave of alarm subsided abruptly. They 
were only taking pictures in the corri- 
dor, whispered someone reassuringly. 

There was a commotion at the en- 
trance door. A mountainous man, 
with shoulders and arms like a gorilla, 
came plowing through the throng. His 
right hand extended behind him, and 
from it dangled, like some grotesque 
toy, a hollow chested little creature 
with grey face and dead eyes. After 
them came a long file of men, trailing 
them about the edge of the room. 
They gained the witness box,. there 
was a click of metal, and the little 
fellow was standing, with his right 
hand clasping the free end of his man- 
acle, taking the oath. He sat down, 
the stir settled, and the hush deepened. 


A QUIET voice: “Your name is 
Ambrose Ross?” “You are from 
the death house at Sing Sing?” “Your 
execution was stayed at the last minute 
that you might come here and tes- 
tify?” 

If ever a man had about him the 
gloom of death, the unnerving aura of 
the grave, it was this bird from Sing 
Sing. His face was a ghost’s face and 
his voice—deep, toneless, indifferent 
—was a ghost’s voice. Removed, by 
his singular and hopeless estate, from 
any concern over the worldly affair 
that he had come to help resolve, he 
sat and talked. 

They were going to put him through 
—that was the queerly euphemistic 
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phrase he used—it was eight o’clock 
last Friday, and they were going to put 
him through at eleven. He had said 
good-bye to his family and eaten the 
last supper. And then, he said, he had 
decided to talk. ‘The warden had said, 
‘““There’s no chance for you,” and 
then he had decided to make his own 
chance: to talk as swiftly and convinc- 
ingly as possible. 

This was fantastic, and unreal, and 
unbelievable. It was too melodramatic, 
too much the pat situation of the 
thrill-shooters. But there he was, with 
his beaten, flameless soul, telling a 
story that would put the accused man 
into his ovn intolerable predicament. 
And the accused man, still leaning on 
his hand and looking at the floor be- 
neath him, yawned. He yawned rather 
often, and did not seem to mind. The 
jury sat, listening without excitement. 
The judge swung idly in his swivel 
chair. 

He told his story, then: simple, pow- 
erful, precise. And the jury, hearing 
him, knew that he was talking from 
the far edge of death. Some time 
later, the twelve men went out to find 
a verdict. 

They came back after a while, and 
said that the accused man was not 
guilty. And so this dozen men, 
laboring under that deep solemnity 
that man has invoked where his 
affairs of justice are involved, sat 
around a table, and were not vastly 
moved by the phenomenon of 
death, and came out to call the 
ghost a liar. 


Truth and Print 
OT very long ago, I adverted 
in this space to the existence 
of 2,200 establishments below City 





Hall where a fellow could hoist a 
bumper to the health of his friends and 
the prosperity of the commonwealth. 
A singular and amusing event ensued. 

The telephone rang, and a voice 
mentioned a name that once was fa- 
miliar to me. The voice continued: 
“They’ve made me vice-president of 
the bank, now, and my chief job is 
entertaining our big accounts. I was 
just wondering, since most of the 
drinking places I know are rather 
shabby and call for apologies, if you 
couldn’t tell me a nice place—some- 
thing with a little style. I saw you 
mentioned a number of them.” 

Naturally, I submitted the available 
data. But before my friend had said 
good-bye, he spoke one other phrase. 
“T thought maybe,” he said, “all that 
stuff you were writing about saloons 
was the blarney.” 

Now this new vice-president knows 
that I am a reasonably truthful man. 
He knows I would not deliberately lie 
if I were talking to him. Yet he 
thought nothing whatever of suggest- 
ing that I might be a liar—when I’m 
in print. It did not occur to him that 


I would resent such a suggestion. And, 
of course, I didn’t. 


For he was per- 
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fectly good natured, and his viewpoint 
did not embrace the question of honor 
at all, 

But he set me to wondering at the 
curious wariness of mankind towards 
statements set down in type. I do not 
believe this skepticism is entirely due 
to the debauchery of truth practiced by 
newspapers: by some newspapers all of 
the time and by the best of newspapers 
occasionally. ‘To some extent, I think 
it is due to the astounding and in- 
credible quality of some of the facts 
produced by modern existence. 

Consider the 2,200 saloons, for ex- 
ample. ‘That was just a little too 
much for my friend to believe. And 
he is so used to exaggerations in figures 
that he immediately granted me the 
right to swell my totals, and thought 
none the less of me for it. Yet, I 
would have liked it better if he had 
been somewhat angry with me, since 
he thought I was romancing. Had he 
been resentful, I would have felt like 
going to the trouble of proving my 
facts. 

I say facts! And at once I perceive 
that my position crumbles to dust. For 
I haven’t any absolute facts. I honestly 
believe there are 2,200 saloons down- 
town because I was told so on 
dependable, quasi-official authority. 
But I haven’t visited them all, to 
verify their existence. Now I see 
that my devotion to accuracy will 
compel me to go the rounds. And, 
once inside these hellish establish- 
ments, I suppose I shall have to 
make certain experiments, in order 
to be accurate as to quality and 
prices. Thus the hardships of a 
man consecrated to discovering the 
truth! 

—Morris Markey 


Cw A: 


AT THE NORDIC NATIVE AMERICAN SOCIETY 


AID Mr. Albert Wiggam to Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard, 

When they had finished dining, quite 
thoroughly befoddered: 

“Now let us fill our glasses and drink to 
Racial Purity, 

And may the Nordic rule supreme today 
and in futurity!” 

“Religiously we raise our cups, and heart- 
ily we swig.’em!” 

Said Mr. Lothrop Stoddard to Mr. Albert 
Wiggam. 


Said Mr. Albert Wiggam to Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard: 

“In coddling swarthy Foreigners, not only 
Man but God erred. 

I’ve proved by science that we must breed 
faster or be stung— 

The future of the Nordic race depends 
on lots of young.” 

“Here’s to the Young—especially that 
Young whose name was Brigham!” 

Said Mr. Lothrop Stoddard to Mr. Albert 
Wiggam. 


Said Mr. Albert Wiggam to Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard: 

“Of Freedom and Equality too long the 
books have doddered; 

My Science shows Democracy to be un- 
scientific, 

Your Figures show that Black Folks are 
too terribly prolific.” 

“Statistics are our one best bet, if we can 
only rig ’em,” 

Said Mr. Lothrop Stoddard to Mr. Al- 
bert Wiggam. —Tep Rosinson 
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IBSEN, IBSEN, IMMER IBSEN—THE GREAT 
GATSBY—THE SHANGHAI GESTURE 

T all depends, whether you look 

upon Ibsen as manna dripping 

from the Midnight Sun or as a 
visitation of arctic locusts. In answer 
tu the hungry minded young men who 
have been tossing back their heads for 
the last few years and howling away 
for Ibsen and more Ibsen, we have 
had a fortnight of Scandinavian festi- 
val, ten days of penitential master- 
pieces. A season so weak could not 
have fallen back on a grander old 
shoulder. 

In addition to “The Master Build- 
er’, a current business, there have been 
bunched revivals of ‘‘Hedda Gabler”, 
“John Gabriel Borkman” and “Little 
Eyolf”. ‘The last two are up only for 
semi-weekly matinees. Even so, four 
Ibsen plays at a time in a single 
borough beats Hopwood’s record, 
O’Neill’s or anyone’s. Before we are 
done with him, we shall have made the 
rival of Puccini, that other great 
Special Matinee idol. And how his 
old grey ghost will growl at that! 


IRST, “Hedda Gabler”. First, 

because the Actors’ Theatre is re- 
viving it at the Comedy as a night-by- 
night venture and will need whatever 
conspicuousness any notice can confer, 
Some projects have importance thrust 
upon them by well-wishers. “Hedda” 
is a great play, but they do not perform 
it greatly. When they tell me that 
Emily Stevens is magnificent in the 
title role... well, I am one of those 
who wish the Actors’ Theatre the best 
of luck. 

This is more of a revival of a re- 
vival. Only two years ago this same 
Actors’ Theatre was playing this same 
play, with Clare Eames as Hedda in- 
stead of Miss Stevens, but with the 
same Tesman, Dudley Digges, as now, 
and the same settings. Also the same 
honest attitude of realizing Ibsen as a 
dramatist of the biology and psy- 
chology of everyday life instead of as 


a tuba player of Maeterlinckian mys- 
teries. 


\ JE are over that phase, thanks be. 
Back in the ’Nineties, when 
Oscar Wilde was dividing the world 
into optimists, dramatists and Oscar 
Wilde, our so-called fathers were in- 
dulging in the strangest delusion that 
Ibsen was a sad, mad epigrammist 
whose every exclamation point meant 
a meteor across infinity. If you de- 
cline to go that far back, you have only 
to remember the Ibsen cycle Nazimova 
began todo. Everything was imagery. 
Reality paddled around in a diver’s 
helmet at the bottom of a green and 
mystic sea. All was melancholy elocu- 
tion, gestures of the eternally damned, 
Ibsen summoned from the tomb in an 
unchangeable shroud of portents and 
perplexities. You did your mind up in 
mackintosh and muffler before you 
went to an Ibsen presentation, then. 

And I do think that the Actors’ 
Theatre production of “The Wild 
Duck” gave us a first complete break 
from all that moonshine. It made last 
season epochal. It took one of the 
subtlest of Ibsen’s plays and made it 
immediately, hotly, inescapably under- 
standable. It took the beauty of the 
piece for granted—as it certainly could 
afford to do—and turned it into actual 
drama, actual life. Such a feat was 
bound to serve beneficially, to be a cue 
to all Ibsen thereafter. I only wish 
it could have been more distinctly the 
cue to the Ibsen the Actors’ Theatre is 
doing now. 

For, whatever her qualifications 
for the part of Hedda, physical or 
emotional, Miss Stevens has not heard 
that cue. She gives you a large, rough, 
breast-thumping exercise of the ro- 
mantics, with a mask of malevolence 
acting as the megaphone of every 
utterance, and all the stagy mechanics 
which frizzle away to nothing when 
they come at all close to the bright, 
stern fire of Ibsen’s intentions. Now 
that psychiatry has caught up with 


Ibsen, it is time for those who play 
Ibsen to catch up with psychiatry. 

It is nothing like that impregnable 
ensemble that “The Wild Duck” had. 
There are well known theatrical 
names in it, but they do not blend so 
amazingly as last year’s Ibsen players’ 
did. Dudley Digges, of course, is 
thoroughly satisfying in his repetition 
of that decent dunce, Tesman, and 
Frank Conroy will surprise you with 
what he can make of Judge Brack. 
Patricia Collinge is in precisely the 
right place for her as the sentimental 
little Elusted woman. Louis Calhern 
is at his worst. I presume he has a 
best. 

A mixed dish, in short. But better 
a mixed dish in the house of Ibsen than 
sixty-seven fleshpotroasts in the halls of 


folly. 


VA LEGALLIENNE 

“John Gabriel Borkman” for 
matinees in the Booth. Now, “John 
Gabriel Borkman” is a rare affair. 
Rare in America, I mean. Almost 
any municipal repertory theatre from 
Stuttgart east to Tokio can promise 
you at least two or three performances 
of it a season. But we do not know 
what repertory theatres mean. And 
so we cannot know all that Ibsen 
means, either. 

A consistent performance is this 
which Miss LeGallienne and her com- 
pany give. Not a brilliant one, true, 
but a considerate, intelligent, well-sus- 
tained one. In the title part Egon 
Brecher struggles through the diffi- 
culties of his dialect to a glum, obvious 
righteousness. Miss LeGallienne’s own 
interpretation of the spinster sister-in- 
law is thoroughly studied, as clear-cut 
as almost all her interpretations—and 
as limited in emotion. 


turns to 


UT, then, rarest of all is “Little 
Eyolf”. It is scarcely ever at- 


tempted here, and I, for a perhaps lone 
member of its audience, cannot regret 
its absences with any outbreak of wail- 
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ing. It is one of Ibsen’s wisest but 
vaguest plays. There are quarter hours 
of his most magical writing in it; 
there are longer periods of gruelling 
disquietude. Yet it is gallant of the 
group which is doing it to attempt these 
Guild Theatre matinees. All the more 
gallant because of the hopelessness of 
popularity for “Little Eyolf”. 


John Cromwell seems, of them all, | 


to give the sturdiest playing, even 
though he plays a subsidiary part. He 
and Margalo Gillmore act simply, 
openly, affectingly. Miss Gillmore’s 
role of Asta is artist-proof, to be sure, 
but she is artist enough not to take ad- 
vantage of that. ‘The married pair of 
Clare Eames and Reginald Owens 
want vitality sorely—a want which no 
amount of intellectual comprehension 
can fill up. 

Both this “Little Eyolf” and the 
“Borkman” revival are excellently 
mounted, Against such dignified trials 
at Ibsen it would be churlish to joust. 


HE GREAT GATSBY”, as 

dramatized—and, I think, excel- 
lently dramatized—by Owen Davis 
from Scott Fitzgerald’s novel, makes 
an attractive plav. More than that, a 
play of shrewd, hard humor, of self- 
respecting sentiment. 

As a comedy, it lurches and sprawls 
a bit, sometimes even stumbles; but as 
a spirited, slap-dash fresco of latterday 
Long Island life on the shore-fronts 
of our best people and in the mansions 
of the rich-quick, it is a heady, hearty 
fling. It has its truly dramatic mo- 
ments. I don’t know of any here- 
about today that is more so than 
Gatsby’s death. 

They act it well. The sartorial gal- 
lantry and honest basso fervor of 
Gatsby pour themselves snugly into 
that mould which the theatre knows 
and honors as James Rennie. Flor- 
ence Eldridge is clever at doing justice 
to the cause of the young, unworthy 
beauty whom Gatsby loves, honors and 
so nobly disobeys. Elliott Cabot, 
Charles Dickson and Catherine Wil- 
liard do similarly conspicuous service. 
The staging should have been smooth- 
er, perhaps; it is none the less graphic. 
Sum it all up, and “The Great 
Gatsby” makes a quickening, interest- 
ing contribution. 


LL too evidently has Al Hermes 
Woods spent lots and lots of 


money on a production with the happy 
title of ““The Shanghai Gesture”. And 
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probably he will get all his money back 
and then some. And who am I to 
stick my head in the guillotine of a 
box office window? “The Shanghai 


Gesture” is a full-sized hamper of 
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melodrama of the Orient, of the 
hokumlocution of mother-love, of the 
stiff profanities and skin-tight realisms 
of life in the largest establishment of 
that sort in China. A Manchu princess 
by the name of Mother Goddamn is the 
proprietress of this establishment. 
Here, after twenty years of profits and 
profligacies, she manages to have a 
glorious revenge on the Englishman 
who first ruined her, and a just splen- 
did orgy of anguish over two daugh- 
ters who, would you believe it, have 
been switched in their babyhood and 
now turn up as more or less willing 
victims of the Chinese social system. 

Two things are really remarkable 
about ““The Shanghai Gesture”. One 
is the fact that it was written by John 
Colton, who did actually help to write 
so good a play as “Rain”, and the 
other is the scenery. You all do know 
Florence Reed and McKay Morris, 
who play the chief of some fifty or 
sixty roles, and there is no particular 
reason for going on about them or it 
or anything. 


IKEWISE, without implying any 
great sense of responsibility to 
recommend them to your notice, it is 
my pleasure to jot down the bare fact 
of the New York premieres of certain 
other examples of the drama. For 
instance, “The Love City”, a play 
from the German of Hans Bachwitz, 
wherein Sessue Hayakawa, that special- 
ist in Oriental cinema, comes to the 
audible stage—and I fear to grief, too 
—as another of those sinister comp- 
trollers of wicked resorts. Have they 
no other careers to follow among the 
Mongolians? 

Item, the quaint professional stage 
debut of the tennis champion, Tilden, 
in a caper called “Don Q., Jr.” Item, 
a pleasant enough little comedy en- 
titled “Puppy Love”, with Vivian 
Martin in it, and the longevity guar- 
antee on it of her who planted “‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose”’. 

Item, Henry Miller in the French 
comedy, “Embers”, along with Laura 
Hope Crews. Item, Bide Dudley’s, oh, 
well, musical comedy, ““The Matinee 


Girl’. Item, that newer comedy in 
American, “Love "Em and Leave 
‘a. 


Item, principally, the revival of 
“The Jest”, Benelli’s great tragedy, 
with Basil Sydney playing its principal 
part in the far from modern dress of 
John Barrymore.—G. W. G, 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


ONE HUNDRED NUDE CHORUS GIRLS TO 
MARCH DOWN FIFTH AVENUE IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF ART 


HE above legend is somewhat 
exaggerated. It may be even 
more than that. But it’s this 
way: the editors ask for a sub-head 
that will lead the reader easily into the 
subject, and we can think of no better 
device at the moment. And too, it 
fits in with a half-spun theory of ours 
that we have been rolling on our 
tongue for some time. Some week we 
hope to get the editors into a state of 
coma and then run our art stuff under 
the sport heading or on the drama 
page. For we honestly feel that it is 
the unfortunate tradition of the word, 
Art, that keeps many a latent devotee 
away from the galleries and a good 
time. It is good sport, really it is— 
exciting, dramatic and more often 
than not, directly connected with life. 
It is the clearest record of life, any 
history will tell you. And in so far 
as you are interested in life you are 
interested in art. 


ONSIDER the lady out of the 

A age of innocence; she shook her 
umbrella at the sample of Maurice 
Sterne in the Scott & Fowles window. 
“Tt’s terrible, it shouldn’t be allowed,” 
she muttered and we looked behind 
us as we went in fully expecting her 
to drag us from the den by our coat 
tails. She represents a great school 
whose motto is: “I don’t like it and 
so it is no good.” We differ with her 
about Sterne. Sterne is good, perhaps 
too good. And that brings your cor- 
respondent to his cliche: we found him 
too clever. Funny thing, prejudices. 
If we had found one Sterne in 
a room we should have said here is 





an artist. But with several rooms full 
we think he is a facile painter. 

Or consider the lady at the Tri- 
national show at Wildenstein’s. She 
was confiding to a friend that her ten- 
year-old boy could paint just like 
Marin. Our suggestion that she bring 
some of them around and dispose of 
them for $1,500 was met with a tilt 
of the nose. That is a thrilling show, 
somehow; full of hope and plenty of 
kicks if you know where to look. De- 
muth’s steamboat. Knath’s canvas. 


NOTHER revisit was Dove 

closeted with Steiglitz. Of all 
the moderns we get most repose from 
Dove, in his old mediums. Secretly 
we hope he is wrong in his new en- 
deavors. The current show is the life- 
time of an artist and you should see it 
if you are interested in such things 
deeper than your eye. Meantime 
Steiglitz is trying to get his breath for 
Georgia O’Keefe’s fireworks. 


OST Whistlers take on more in- 
terest than history will accord 
them when the chorus is the urbane 
head of the New Gallery. It is a 
story of romance—sold at auction for 
twenty-six dollars and authenticated 
after a year of work—and now hung 
to make a holiday for experts and ha- 
ranguers. One or two are lovely; 
Whistler in his careless moods. 


F gtd being long and space tight we 
can only hope to guide your steps. 
Appraisal you will have to make for 
yourself—the only way after all. So 
we will merely recount the course we 
took in a busy week. Added to the 
foregoing, a tear or two at Macbeth 
for John Huffington, a painter who 
lost his sight and upon returning vision 
paints only what he sees. Soft things 
he sees, with life taking on only the 
overtones. We envy Huffington and 
would recommend some system where- 
by most of us might be so blinded. 
Then there was Jonas Lie in the next 
room, with fifteen pictures from Nor- 
way. At Kraushaar we found John 
Sloan with a_ general collection. 
Dozens of things we missed; the art 
calendars will give you clew if your 
time and taste outruns ours. But we 
fear you will not have as much fun 
as we did with our afternoon with 
Steiglitz, an illuminating hour with 
Daniels and the lady who has the ten- 
year-old son who paints like Marin. 
May her tribe increase.—M. P. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A REVIVAL, AND A BIRTH, AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN 


F somebody were to invite you to 
| a show and you got an argument, 

to use the terminology of official 
libretti, about a young man who sold 
a first option on his fiancée for three 
hundred gulden with the proviso that 
she be married only to a son of Micha 
and then revealed, much to the sur- 
prise of Czecho-Slovakia, Micha in- 
cluded, that he himself was a long- 
lost son of Micha, what would be your 
conclusions? If the piece were in 
prose, you probably would set it down 
as the work of an immensely gifted tot 
of five. If it were set to music, you 
would know immediately that you 
were listening to one of those charm- 
ing, artless, naive, spontaneous folk 
fables of an earlier and better day. 
In either case, you would be in atten- 
dance on ““The Bartered Bride”. 

The music of Smetana, however, is 
such delicious stuff that the imbecility 
of the story should not deter you from 
visiting the revival of his opera at the 
Metropolitan. It is as tuneful as a 
score by Jerome Kern and there is no 
end of fascinating rhythm. The set- 
tings are neither stimulating nor dis- 
turbing, but the costumes are a good 
eyeful, and the casting is unusually 
felicitous. 


LDERLY gentlemen of thirty 

have lamented that the present 
company does not equal the outfit that 
sang “The Bartered Bride” under 
Gustav Mahler, but this auditor, not 
having taken in the Mahler produc- 
tion, hangs no crepe of memory. In 
fact, we are ready to bet a ticket to 
“Lucia” that no one ever has done the 
marriage broker so brilliantly as 
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Michael Bohnen. Perhaps you have 
heard this amazing singing actor as 
Hunding or King Mark and have re- 
corded him as a powerful melodrama- 
tizer and a touching tragedian, but the 
comic side of Bohnen is equally im- 
pressive. His Kezal is a coarse, roar- 
ing lout who dominates the simple- 
minded country folk and even in de- 
feat he is ready to resume business with 
a new supply of brides, guaranteed in 
good condition, f. o. b. Bohemia. 
Maria Mueller comes into her own 
in “The Bartered Bride”, and we sus- 
pect that the talents of this splendid 
young soprano have been somewhat 
underestimated. Mr. Laubenthal makes 
a good job of the impossible hero and 
sings much better than you might 
think. His voice is a fine one and he 
is a good musician, but the peculiarities 
of his tone production frequently make 
him sound like a typical German tenor. 


ROBABLY for the first time in 

the history of opera, in this coun- 
try at least, the Associated Press has 
sung a leading role in “La Bohéme” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. We 
refer, of course, to the performance in 
which Miss Mary Lewis made her 
debut as Mimi. Miss Lewis has our 








sympathy, for her reward after five 
years or so of hard study has been the 
silliest reception ever bestowed on a 
singer. She has become the heroine 
of a piece called “From Ziegfeld to 
Ziegler”, and her merits as an artist 
have been buried under a mass of non- 
sense about the dainty choir girl from 
Little Rock who ran away from home. 

After the clatter of helping hands 
is silenced and the odor of thrown 
violets has died away, it must be obvi- 
ous that Miss Lewis is a capable lyric 
soprano who ought to develop into a 
good artist. 


Popular Music 


UT your fingers on the piano and 

meet Ray Henderson, three of 
whose most recent opera have reached 
us through the gentle medium of Leo 
Feist. If you own a radio or don’t 
live within escaping distance of one, 
you probably know “Five Foot Two, 
Eyes of Blue”, lilting fox-trot 
which rises to a poetic climax in the 
line, “Could she—could she—could 
she coo?” Sing it quickly and perhaps 
you'll laugh, too. A more grandiose 
effort is “I’m Sitting on Top of the 
World”, which extols the virtues of 
sunshine, health, kindness, and other 
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well known Tin Pan Alley staples. 

The third Henderson lucubration 
is “Too Many Parties And Too 
Many Pals”, “A Powerful and Appeal- 
ing Ballad”, if you believe the cover. It 
is a waltz in the early 1890 manner, 
and the text, by the Signori Billy Rose 
and Mort Dixon, is “She’s More To 
Be Pitied Than Censured” in modern 
clothes. The largesse of the publishers 
gives you a recitation, “to be spoken 
while the chorus is being played,” and 
if you don’t speak it, you’re depriving 
yourself of something. 


RATHER magnificent Charles- 

ton is “Clap Hands, Here Comes 
Charley”, by Joseph Meyer (Ager, 
Yellen & Bornstein), a young com- 
poser who manages to characterize his 
songs with distinctive but easily re- 
membered rhythms, It’s the year’s 
most genial tune, and the words of 
Billy Rose and Ballard MacDonald 
make good singing. A snappy dissec- 
tion of married life is available in 
“Some Ambitious Mama’s Hangin’ 
’Round My Papa”, by Tommy Ly- 
man, Al. Piantadosi and Sammy Stept 
(Edward B. Marks Music Co.). Rec- 
ommended for the night club and cer- 
tain (or uncertain) homes.—R. A. S. 
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“Well, did you like him?” 
“Hell, no! He thought I was one of these home girls.” 





SEASONABLE GAMES FOR WINTER 


published offer of two packages of 

lead pencils and a framed portrait 
of Mr. Eustace Tilley for the best 
winter group of winter games sug- 
gested, I offer the following, having 
especially in mind those who wish to 
avoid danger, chills, public ridicule, 
and the difficulty of getting liquor in 
the open air: 

Stationary Sleigh Riding—This pas- 
time, long popular in Scotland and 
England, may be enjoyed by drawing 
a comfortable armchair near an open 
window. The participant is dressed in 
furs, with his hands and face exposed. 
The usual hideous green skating cap 
being added if desired. A high wind 
is necessary to enjoy this game and it 
is also necessary to hire an Italian to 
shovel snow and clods of frozen mud 
in the rider’s face, thus achieving the 
effect of horses galloping through the 
snow. A string of sleigh bells and 
several bottles of Scotch complete the 
equipment for this simple and most en- 
joyable game. 

Another favorite sport among con- 
noisseurs is the ice-chair. This is an 
ordinary armchair on polished steel 
runners which is pushed around the 
drawing-room carpet by a person on 
roller skates. The player is securely 
strapped in his chair, while ice and 
snow are dashed in his or her face and 
the skater’s, amid the hilarious laughter 
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of the delighted onlookers seated on 
buffet tables around the wall. A huge 
log fire is kept burning, called a “‘lake- 
side fire”, and the roller skater, when 
tired of pushing the player around on 
the valuable carpet upsets her into the 
fire and shouts: “Total loss with no 
insurance.” That is the end of the 
game. 

Ski jumping can be done down a 
flight of stairs, provided there is a long 
carpet-covered stair case, but it is wise 
to remove the front door and pile 
snow or soot in a large heap in the 
front yard so that the ski-er may land 
softly. If the door has glass panels, 
the ski-er may try going through the 
glass once or twice so as to clear a 
passage for himself, but in the remote 
parts of Norway, where this game 
originated, the door is always removed. 
If the ski-er lands in the midst of a 
gang of carol singers he wins a point 
for each member of the gang killed 
and gains a second chance at those who 
are merely maimed. 

Another most amusing game is 
called “House Afire”. This is best 
played in the dining room. A fire 
consisting of several large blazing logs 
is necessary, also a large dining table 
filled with Scotch. ‘The participants 
form a circle around the table. In 
one hand they hold the Scotch while 
with the other they pass the log which 
is taken out of the fire by the man 


nearest the fire-place and given to his 
next neighbor with the remark “‘House 
afire.” The object of the game is to 
have each gentleman or lady pass the 
blazing log to his neighbor and so on, 
around the table, and back into the 
fire. As this game progresses it is well 
to send in a fire alarm and do what 
can be done to save the house and its 
contents—W. PERCcEvAL-MoNnGER 
* 
Highballs, lowballs, 
All around the town! 
If you’ve had a Manhattan 
Take a Bronx to chase it down. 
Don’t delay the party 
Just to pull out a cork; 
Smash the necks of the bottles 
On the Sideboards of New York! 
—ArTHUR GUITERMAN 
° 
From considerable lucre I would part 
To eat in a place not claimed to be 
“smart”. 


And waiters would find me far less abusive 
In any hotel that was not “exclusive”. 


Likewise, I am dead of desire to be seen 
In a night club that lacked a “surpassing 
cuisine”’. 
2 
Winter wind whistles, hurls its missiles, 
Whisks the hats from ladies and brats, 
Reddens the noses of Mabel and Moses, 
Rips up the awnings, hoists storm warn- 
ings, 
Who knows what its ends are—my guess, 
Influenza. 
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DAY one does not tread a path of roses — that would 

be passé indeed. Days—and nights—are fragrant now 

with subtle, intricate perfumes, cunningly devised to express 
the spirit of the smart world in a dynamic age. 


The shop of Houbigant in Paris —the very center of fashion 
—is thus inspired to create exquisite odeurs for day use; refresh- 
— ing aids for the boudoir; delectable perfumes and beautiful 
accessories so important to a successful evening appearance... 
Houbigant is more than the name of a perfumer; it is the 
name of the interpreter of the period —in fragrance. 


May we send you dainty sachet packets of the five Houbigant odeurs, to- 
gether with the booklet, ‘Things Perfumes Whisper’? Please write for them. 
Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


+ HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 
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Lullaby 


Sleep my little sugar plum, 
Daddy’s gone a-running rum, 
Daddy’s off the Jersey coast and twelve 
miles out at sea, 
In a neat little cutter 
He’s earning bread and butter, 
Caviar and anchovies, my pet, for you and 
me. 


Sleep my little son and heir, 
Daddy’s now a millionaire, 
Laden down with contraband from water 
line to keel, 
And you’ll go to college soon, 
In a coat of warm raccoon, 
With pockets full of money and an auto- 


mobile. a. 
* * * 


It was LIPSTICK who said that people 
get out of a night club only as much as 
they put into it. And, come to think of 
it, one might say the same thing about a 
glass of mineral water. 

* * * 


But though felicitous, it would not be 
altogether true. You get a good deal of 
exhilaration out of a glass of Aquazone 
without putting a drop of anything into it. 
Which phenomenon is explained by the 
fact that it already contains a supercharge 
of oxygen. 
* * * 

Be that as it may and notwithstanding, we 
know quite nice people who do put things 
in it right along, declaring it to be the 
best mixer of all. 





Mr. George M. Cohan, for instance, 
writes that “Aquazone really is a delicious 
water and from now on I expect to be one 
of its best advance agents.” P. S., as Mr. 
Frank Adams says, he gets the job. - 
:* + * 
Last night I gave a party, 
A charming thing to watch; 
The room was lit by candles 
And the guests by gin and Scotch. 
LEN LEE in Tue Lanrern 
e 8 @ 
It seems useless to disguise our intentions 
any longer. We would like you to try 
Aquazone and accordingly refer you to 
your druggist, grocer, restaurant, cabaret, 
or 
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BLUE NOTES 
ON THE PROGRAM 


INCE George Gershwin’s “Rhap- 

sody in Blue”, jazz has been on 

the upgrade culturally. But, so 
far, in one respect, the Little Boys 
Blue have not measured up to their 
classical competitors. They don’t have 
annotated programs. Therefore I am 
waiting impatiently for the time when 
the ushers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House will hand out something like 
this: 


SYMPHONIC Poem, “You Can’r 
AccePpT CAMELS From SoME 
OTHER FELLOW AND STILL 
Expect Muraps From Mk.” 

Op. 26, 
Harry Lefkowitz (1889- ) 


The chief theme of the first move- 
ment, the unison phrase for sousa- 
phone, trombone and bass sax heard 
fortissimo at the opening, is that which 
Lefkowitz refers to as “the spiritual 
awakening of a big butter and egg 
man.” 

“During the summer of 1921 (he 
writes) I finished “You Can’t Accept 
Camels’. The program I had been 
guided by consisted of separate discon- 
nected episodes in the upper Forties, 
which I wove into a fantastic narrative 
of Mabel the beautiful blonde, and 
Bimbo the buyer from Buffalo. The 
unifying thread consisted of the brief 
introductions to movements I, III and 
IV, and the intermezzo in movement 
II written for violin solo with banjo 
accompaniment, and delineating Mabel 
as telling her sweetie where he gets off 
at. This is followed by a bassoon solo 
which I have omitted, in memory of 
the last of the mad Marxes.” 

Throughout the final movement the 
music is riotous with the din of night 
clubs and the caroling of crimson taxi- 
cabs. The tempo quickens. There are 
fanfares from the brass, and snatches 
of “Qui, M’sieu, C’est Mon Enfant!” 
are interpolated occasionally. 

But at the same time there is in the 
accompaniment the effect of a drone 
bass in which we seem to hear the 
buyer telling the boys back at the 
Kiwanis Club that New York is all 
right for a while but he wouldn’t live 
there if you’d give him the place, no- 
siree! The movement ends with a 
clarinet (pochissimo piu mosso, B flat 
major 6-8) snare drum (colorado 
claro, 3 for 50) tambourine, cymbals, 


triangle, and two ushers bearing 
shower bouquets. 


“THE Static BLugEs”, FANTAsY 
FOR ORCHESTRA, 
Isidore O’Brian (1872- ) 


Isidore O’Brian is a young Czecho- 
Slovakian composer named Harry 
whose orchestral music was introduced 
to American audiences five years ago 
at a public concert of the Whitter 
(California) Municipal Band, under 
the direction of Paul Gilmore, city 
water collector. 

The tone poem on tonight’s pro- 
gram which serves to present O’Brian 
to New York audiences, was per- 
formed for the first time in the I. O. 
O. F. hall, upstairs over the fire sta- 
tion. The composer himself wielded 
the baton, which was a 16-ounce bil- 
liard cue.—WEARE HOLBROOK 


* 
WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because recently when a telephone op- 
erator said “Number please” and I an- 
swered her with “Try and guess,” she 
guessed three beautifully disassociated 
numbers and then said, “I give up.” 

Because at the Fifth Avenue Childs you 
can hang a beautiful fur lined overcoat on 
the first hanger from the door and sit at 
the last table in the place. 

—Carro.i Carrony 


Because the other day when the heavens 
had been crying and it was difficult to tell 
whether it had ceased raining or not I saw 
two men walking in opposite directions. 
One had his umbrella opened. The other 
had it closed. As they passed they looked 
at each other. They reached the opposite 
corners. The man whose umbrella had 
been closed opened it. The man whose 
umbrella had been open closed it. They 
continued walking.—S. S. 





c 


Because at Astor Place, not knowing any 
better, one can get into a Subway train 
marked “City Hall Local” and think that 
it will take you downtown to a station 
named Fulton Street; because you can sit 
in it quietly while it is making a beautiful 
loop—Bleeker, Spring, Canal, Worth, 
City Hall, Worth, Canal, Spring—and all 
of a sudden realizing your mistake, get 
off at Astor Place without anyone in all 
New York knowing what a damn fool you 


are.—K. M. B. 
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NEWSPAPER CRIME 
REPORT 1950 


HE convoy of armored cars in ee oe 

charge of Lieutenant Casey, of the You didn’t come ra 
Fourth Precinct, and about 400 patrolmen, a day too soon 
which is transporting a shipment of gold 
from the Sub-Treasury to the Exchange your mouth is to see your dentist 
Bank at the corner of Seventy-fourth Street in time. Goto him at least twice a 
and Broadway, and which was attacked last year as asensible precaution. He 
Tuesday night by several hundred bandits will keep teeth and gums healthy 
just after it had passed Sixty-fifth Street, and may prevent serious trouble. 
was reported today to have pushed on be- 
yond Sixty-ninth Street and to be well on 
the way toward Seventieth Street. Lieu- 
tenant Casey was confident that he would 
be able to deliver the gold some time dur- 
ing the coming weck, notwithstanding the 
fact that his airplanes reported the enemy 
massed in force just beyond Seventy-sec- 
ond Street. 











The sure way to avoid trouble in 


9 











Thee 


The Lieutenant has been severely criti- 
cised for his slowness, as the convoy has 
now been on the road for more than three 
weeks, but the officials insist that it is nec- 
essary to proceed slowly, as the bandits 
have probably mined the streets and are 
strongly entrenched in the subway, from 
which they are conducting sapping opera- 
tions. A party of the bandits, engaged in 
a sortie through No-Man’s Land on Wed- 


nesday night, were surprised by flares and 


driven back with heavy losses, 
in The morale of the Forty-third Artil- Ol It O 
“e lery, which is stationed in the bank, is re- 
ported good. Captain Schmidt, the offi- 
cer in charge, sent word by carrier pigeon 


that they could hold out for several weeks. See him [00 la fe 


COMMENT 


(By Colonel J. C. Martone, our crime Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
Expert) give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
If you will look at the map you will | your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 


sce the advance guard of Lieutenant fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
Casey just beyond the drug store and fill- dental statistics 


we ing station at the corner of Broadway and f 2 . 
i. Seventieth Street. The main body of cops, A little foresight will keep you among the fortu 


however, has not progressed beyond the nate who escape. At least every six months let 
tire and rubber store just the other side of your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
Sixty-ninth Street. Now, there are two tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 


courses open to ideutensat Cassy. He night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 
can, by infiltration, sweep through the 


bandits’ lines and form a salient with the The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
Seventy-second Street subway station as | apleasanctasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
the point, with the real estate office on keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
wees os ~~ * 7 =e pos Arg — thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 
as the base. Then by biting off this salient s : ; , Del 
ae too soon. Vela 
= he can advance his lines more than two You can t begin using Forhan . Sin oils y 
; blocks. Or he can execute a flank move- may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to ta wha ances 
ment through West End Avenue, which, with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 


if successful, would probably result in All druggists: 35c and GOc in tubes. 
heavy losses to the bandits and the capture 
of the delicatessen store which is their 
headquarters. The latter plan would 


probably cost Lieutenant Casey more men, 9 
and the question which he must answer is I a & 
whether or not the results achieved would 
be worth the additional sacrifice. We 

would say yes and no. It is an interesting R THE G UM be 
and situation and has great possibilities. FO 


—JosepH Fuiuinc FisHMAn MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE »« » IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 








R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - + + The Forhan Company, New York 
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Boot 


SPUR 


OSTILLIONS of old rushed their 

hungry passengers to the nearest 
inn. Modern vehicles transport more 
quickly to the Tally-Ho those who 
desire the environment, genial service, 
and palate-tempting food of vanished 
taverns. 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, and 
Dinner a la carte 
Special Dinner $1.50 


The Tatly-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 


























The Luxenberg Tuxedo 
is ample proof of the 
correctness in clothes— 
smart cut and excellent 
quality — that’s some- 
thing every man desires. 


$9.9.5° 





CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, West; New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 


























TABLES 
FOR TWO 


A CONSCIENTIOUS GUIDE FOR LIPSTICK 


O sooner had I drawn a deep 
Ns of relief that the Hotel 

Astor management was going 
to do nothing whatever about the party 
of four that seized the Opportunity of 
a Lifetime at the Beaux Arts and 
blithely ran an elevator up and down 
for hours to the complete frustration 
of countless officials, than the Charity 
Ball had to come along. And it was 
just a step in the other direction. 

A great many people attended, and, 
such is the popularity of this event that 
many came from as far away as Ca- 
narsie and the Bronx. Very old gentle- 
men, most of them looking like 
Nicholas Murray Butler, with ladies 
looking like their wives were present in 
throngs. The percentage of Extreme 
Stouts arrayed in diamonds and other 
disfigurements was unusually high. 

After the Grand March, which, for 
some reason or another, started only 
half an hour late (to the great dis- 
comfiture of the wise birds who had 
timed their arrival for one hour after 
the appointed time), the walzing, and 
then the dancing, began. From then 
on, the ordinary routine of a large ball 
was observed. Fervent stags scoured 
the five ballrooms for a face they 
knew, which, once found, remained 
with them for hours. 


OU can understand that I am 

done in. I will therefore, in my 
inimitable labor-saving way, hand 
over to you the scheme perfected by a 
young man-about-town, which will 
not only fill quantities of space but, 
I hope, will eliminate from my life 
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forever the query “Where is a good 
place to.go?” I ask you—Where is 
a good place to go?” Here are a few 
sample programs offered me in answer 
to my invariable counter question: 
“What kind of a place do you want 
and whom are you going with?” So 
now you will know what your escort 
probably thinks of you by the place he 
takes you to, as far as this gentleman’s 
version is concerned. The Conscien- 
tious Guide entitled “Goings-On” and 
myself wash our hands of all responsi- 
bility in this matter. So on with the 
writing on the table cloth: 
For the Village Flapper (couvert prefer- 
ably low): 
DINNER 
The Cowboy; the Four Trees 
PIECE DE REsISTANCE 
The Movies 
SUPPER 
County Fair; Biltmore 
For the Aristocrat: 
DINNER 
With dancing—Pierre’s, Sherry’s, 
Madison, Ambassador or Plaza 
Grill 
Without dancing—Colony, Restaurant 
Robert, Voisin 
PIECE DE REsISTANCE 
Theatre or Hockey at the Garden 
SUPPER 
Villa Venice, Lido, Mirador, 
Montmartre 
For the Broadway Beauty: 
DINNER 
Barney’s 
PIECE DE REsIsTANCE 
A high priced musical comedy or quiet 
drinking at home 
SUPPER 
Casa Lopez, Club Chantée, Twin 
Oaks, Fifth Avenue Club, Club 
Richman 
FINALE 
Club Caravan, Texas Guinan’s Three 
Hundred Club, Murphy’s Cellar, 
Reuben’s 
For the Around-the-T owner: 
DINNER 
See Aristocrat 
PIECE DE REsISTANCE 
A musical comedy standing room tour 
SUPPER 
Parisiana, Katinka 
FINALE 
The Owl 
Low Life Devotee: 
DINNER 
Armenian Pavillon D’Orient, 
Manny’s, Moscowitz and 
Lupowitz, etc. 
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PiEcE DE REsISTANCE 
Olympia Burlesque in 14th Street or 
The National Winter Garden 
(We warned you! ) 

SUPPER 
The Plantation 
2:30— 

The Cotton Club in Harlem 
—TILv_ BrReEAKFAstT 
Small’s—2294 Seventh Avenue 
For Romantic Souls (low lights and soft 

music desired ): 
DINNER 
Samarkan, Russian Swan 
PrEcE DE REsISTANCE 
Dawdling over dinner in the candle- 
light 
SUPPER 
Cave of the Fallen Angels, Katinka 
For the Rapacious Visitor: 
DINNER (FOR RUBBERING) 
Colony (to see Julia Hoyt, Gloria 
Swanson, Mrs. T. Markoe Robin- 
son, Elsie de Wolfe, and a few 
Vanderbilts ). 
PIECE DE REsISTANCE 
Theatre 
SUPPER (COLORFUL) 
Parisiana, Katinka 
In Rapip SuCCEssION 
Texas Guinan’s Three Hundred Club 
(to see Life) 
The Owl (for negro entertainment) 
Reuben’s (for the out-all-night 
feeling) 


NOUGH of all this! One very 

cold and blowy afternoon I 
chanced to be down Washington 
Square way and dropped into the 
Kuglhopf for warmth, refreshment— 
in short, tea. And there I found a 
roaring fire with wicker chairs and 
convenient tables around it as the cen- 
ter of a plain room with cheerful ivy 
clambering around over the plaster 
walls here and there. There was 
coffee, and Kuglhopf (Viennese coffee 
cake), delicious Viennese pastry, and a 
complete absence of elements disturb- 
ing to conversation. I hated to go out 
into the cold again, but left much 
fortified. The Kuglhopf does not 
serve lunches or dinners, but is open 
until one o’clock for refreshments of 
this type, and lets you stay for hours if 
you like.—Lipstick 


a 
DIRGE 


Poor little Matilda! 

Nobody knows what killed her. 

Some say |’amour, 

Some aren’t sure, 

And the rest blame the hootch that filled 
her. 
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rim Best &K& Co, 


London 
Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—N. Y. 


For Smart “New Yorkers” 


THE NADA CosTUME SUIT 


One of the new costume suits that count 


TRIM cape coat of rep, covert or kash- 

mireen. A naive two-piece gilet frock 
of flat crepe or washable coral gables silk. 
Navy with French blue or red; black with 
gray; tan, Bois de rose, green, gray, navy, 
black or French blue with matching 
eee se S ote ee oe Se 


Sizes 14 to 20 yeai's 




















Crager lend 


When England sent over her 

tennis team composed of the 
best players of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, their Captain—well 
known in Britain for his smart 
dressing—was a frequent visitor 
to our shop, so this column is 
written 


by 
J. J. Lezard 


Captain of the Oxford- 
Cambridge Tennis Team 





“When I left 
England last 
summer I be- 
lieved I had 
I brought with 
me an ade- 
quate stock 
of clothes— 
but the strenuous hospi- 
tality extended in New 
port, Southampton, and 
many other places we vis- 
ited soon made my ward- 
robe sadly in need of re- 
pler.ishing. 

“Thanks to a tip from 
a kind friend, I discovered 
Cruger’s—and by so doing 
I found exactly the same 
smart things I would buy 
in my favorite shops at 
Cambridge or in London. 
My advice to Americans 
who think they can find 
really smart things only in 
London is ‘SEE CRUGER’S 
FIRST.’” 

YY» wy 


Special Sale of 
Overcoats 


We announce unusual price 
reductions on many of our very 
smartest imported coats which 
include not only those for win- 
ter wear but also some attrac- 
tive Harris Tweed topcoats for 
Spring. Drop in and take advan- 
tage of this sale. 


CRUGERS 


SST INC. ee 
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Hight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ria 











ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FASHIONS FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
FIRST 


N the historic site of the late 

Beaux Arts excitement, the In- 

fants’, Children’s, and Junior 
Wear League lately gave a show de- 
picting the latest modes for children 
between the ages of one and seventeen. 
And the exhibition was notable for two 
salient facts. ‘The first was that prac- 
tically all of the best clothes were 
replicas of grown-up modes. There 
were tiny cape coats, two-piece dresses 
no shorter than those of the mama, 
ensemble suits, and so on—several of 
which I made mental notes on with 
a view to copies for myself. The 
second point is that the younger gene- 
ration is getting worse and worse— 
that the little girls of four Charles- 
toned gleefully down the platform 
with complete savoir faire and assumed 
all the poses of our better mannequins. 
The little boys were dignified and dis- 
approving. The babies, unsophisticated 
up to the age of two years, yelled 
vigorously. It was a great event. 


A speaking of children’s clothes, 
Best’s has recently opened a de- 
partment of English tailored clothes— 
this information offered for the benefit 
of any of those who can be wrested 
away from De Pinna’s. 


NTERING the Brunswick salon 

(that is the only possible word for 
it) among the priceless lacquer cabi- 
nets, Tudor whatnots, and Louis XIV 
contraptions, each of them sheltering a 
phonograph in one way or another, I 
was led reverently back to see their 
newest radio-phonograph achievement. 
(One moment while I get my notes 
and describe the features of it to you.) 
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presidents have 
| worn KNOX" 
Hats! That 
includes even 
the economical 
ones. 











Keor hats come in varying styles 
to meet the requirements of every 
occasion, The prices range from | 
eight dollars for the Fifth Avenue” 
up to forty dollars for the finest 


of beavers. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


| J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn Ter. 














Questions 
Lam asked! 


Can English and French furni- 
ture be used in the same 
room? 

English and Spanish? 

How do you know which styles 
to use together? 

What is a valance board? 

What to use for bed spreads? 

Treatment for dining room table 
between meals. 

Are Oriental rugs ‘‘coming 
back’’? ow 


These are a few of the many questions asked 
me at my series of ten talks for private people 
only, which have been given in College, Clubs 
and Private Houses all over the country. 

Among those who have heard and been inter- 
ested in these talks are, Mrs. Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick of Chicago, Mrs. Elon 
Hooker, of New York, Dr. MacCracken of 
Vassar College, and many others of note. 

Cw 
Application for Lenten Classes to be held 
at my studio are now being received. 


Telephone Plaza 7648 


Edith Douglas Deane 


DECORATOR OF HOUSES 
507 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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It is electrical, with the advantage that 
batteries are omitted and it may be 
hooked up to the house current; the 
radio (which, taking a deep breath, is 
a six-tube super hetrodyne) boasts a 
one-dial control; five stages of ampli- 
fication vary the volume of sound issu- 
ing from the phonograph. As if this 
weren’t enough, the cabinets may be 
secured in mahogany, lacquer, or wal- 
nut in the style of any period, and the 
new Jolson records sound simply swell 


on if. 


LTHOUGH the Boston shop has 
been known for a long time, few 
people seem to realize that the Society 
of Arts and Crafts has a very charm- 
ing shop at Seven West Fifty-sixth 
Street that is well worth a visit. In 
the first place, everything there is 
handmade, but there are no signs— 
blessed relief!—of raffia basketwork 
or crocheted doilies, and only a very 
small percentage of the good old hand- 
painted cigarette holders sacred to the 
Greenwich Village tea room. This is 
doubtless because every article on sale 
has to pass the inspection of a board 
of connoisseurs. ‘The specialty is odd 
and lovely jewelry set with semi-pre- 
cious stones, which give the effect of 
heirlooms without being offensively 
quaint. The bracelets are particularly 
good, 

Then, there are sets of silver, abso- 
lutely simple in design (except for one 
reproduction of a Paul Revere design) 
and some pewter work for those who 
cannot afford solid silver and resent 
plating. The pewter is new, and does 
not turn dark as the antique kind does. 
The children’s knife and fork and 
porringer sets in both the silver and 
the pewter are very attractive. 

There is also the less unique factor 
of pottery, lampshades, and copper 
knickknacks for smokers’ tables. 


HE De Luxe special in reducing 

treatments—Elizabeth Arden’s 
haven for portly women. In the salon 
there, the intended victim is first photo- 
graphed against a black silk drop, that 
reveals all defects in figure beyond 
shadow of a doubt, and is then coun- 
seled by an expert as to the course of 
treatment to follow. She may adopt 
any or all of the following—system- 
atic exercises, body massages by an ex- 
pert Swedish masseuse, the rolling pin 
treatment, or strenuous addiction to a 
bicycle in a cage on the luxurious 
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-A little Self Treatment each morning and 
night —using the Venetian Totlet Prepa- 
rations developed by Elizabeth Arden as 
part of her scientific method—will keep 
your skin clear, firm and smooth. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 
Venetian Toilet Preparations 
and Babani Perfumes 


are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 fifth Avenue, New York 


PALM BEACH: Via Parigi and Beaux Arts Building 
Lonpon: 25 O/d Bond Street BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


© 1926 Elizabeth Arden. 
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Eating Should 
Be a Joy, Not a Task 


‘tp may eat three meals a day and 
live, but to enjoy three meals a day 
is to live longer and to better purpose. 


You may dine perfunctorily at MAYFAIR 
HOUSE only once—thereafter you will 
dine there with pleasure and with profit. 


The MAYFAIR cuisine will restore for 
you the pleasures of the table, which 
is the only way that you reap the full 
benefit of their indulgence. 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


AMatnir House, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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See 
EXHIBITION PEROT and TAYLOR 
Nightly at Supper 
by the The Ambassador Grill 
Spanish Painter gin have jut returned from 


where they appeared _at 


The Embassy Club. . . London 
ae Paris 
i. ee Paris 


Ambassador Restaurant Deauville 


The Negresco ...-, ice 
— de a ere: we Carlo 
: sino evue .... Diarritz 
Until February 20th LARRY SIRY and His Famous Orchestra 


Dinner Dancing - 7:30 to 10:30 
Supper Dancing - 11:15 to Closing 
bn 
igen: 
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premises. In addition, Miss Arden 
makes up decorative exercise mats 
covered with satin to fit into the color 
scheme of any boudoir. 


OLLEE, at Number Forty East 
Fiftieth, has been a haven of 
refuge to many a smart woman who 


finds shopping for hats an unbelievable 


ordeal and will undoubtedly solve the 
problems of many more. Here you 
will find many imported models from 
Rose Descat, Reboux, Maria Guy, and 
other Parisian designers, but the spe- 
cialty is making hats to order for the 
important older woman with the 
limousine chassis. As far as I know, 
Hollander’s is about the only other 
expensive shop that caters especially to 
women of this type. Therefore, diffi- 
culties with large headsizes and large 
quantities of long hair will receive 
sympathetic treatment. Rollee refuses 
to make a hat to go with more than 
one costume—a wise precaution to 
anyone who has noticed the difference 
in smartness between a_ perfectly 
adorable hat snuggled into a fur collar 
and the way it looks atop the long neck 
emerging from a simply tailored suit. 
She also insists upon at least one fitting 
—preferably two. This is absolutely 
necessary for almost all heads, and 
especially so for the very close bob 
which no longer covers up millinery 
defects by fluffiness over the ears. 

It is also possible to purchase in her 
very delightful shop all kinds of femi- 
nine trifles in the way of vanity cases, 
and so on, and also one of her two 
perfumes, “Today” or “Tonight”— 
the one a pungent morning scent—the 
other a more voluptuous evening affair. 


L. L. 





As to Men 


NE of the more perplexing 
() problems of the Florida-bound 

sportsman is that of proper 
footgear. As a matter of fact, al- 
though it is easier to buy bad shoes in 
New York than in any other city I can 
think of offhand, the matter does not 
evade solution provided a little discre- 
tion is brought to bear. Evening shoes, 
of course, are essential, and the patent 
leather oxford remains in favor with 
the average man. There has been a 
slight reversion toward the vanished 
pumps of yesteryear, but my conserva- 
tive friend informs me that the move- 
ment is not authentic. Fortmason, at 
719 Madison Avenue, display excel- 
lent British-made oxfords, on a cus- 
tom last, at a price that is reasonable 
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considering the quality and workman- 
ship. 

For daytime wear with flannels, 
linens, or what have you!, the white 
buck oxford with a wing tip is always 
sound. Good ones may be had at 
Brooks Brothers. Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
whose men’s shoe department, by the 
way, is a thing at which to marvel, 
displays an interesting rubber-soled 
white buck shoe with a saddle and toe- 
band of red morocco. This medel is 
not really violent, and should be much 
in favor among the bloods. 

Of golf and tennis shoes there is an 
enormous variety but, considering that 
their function is entirely utilitarian, 
they should be purchased with an eye 
to comfort rather than to decorative 
effects. Spauldings display the line of 
the famous Peel of London, while 
Abercrombie & Fitch hold forth with 
the wares of the equally illustrious 
Maxwell. I can personally recom- 
mend the latter craftsman, as I have 
been wearing his riding boots for years 
and have found them both good- 
looking and supremely comfortable. 
Further, it is almost impossible to wear 
them out. 


RIPLERS are showing a rich, 

brown-flannel, double-breasted 
sport coat, adorned with brass buttons, 
to be worn with snuff-colored trousers. 
It is rumored that the better-known 
blue flannel blazer found great favor, 
last summer, with the Afro-West 
Indian cricketers, who may be ob- 
served, on fine Sundays, disporting 
themselves at Van Cortlandt Park. 
The Avenue, after all, continues into 
Harlem. 

Suits of coarse-woven French linen, 
so popular in the British tropics, may 
also be had at Triplers. Coats, trou- 
sers, waistcoats and knickers are sold 
separately. It has long been a source 
of wonderment to me why these 
linens, which are both cool and good 
looking, have not been more popular 
in this country. Heretofore the fash- 
ion has been almost exclusive with 
Mr. Ernest Boyd.—BowLerR 

* 
THE CHERRY 
The cherry is an ill-bred fruit, 

Its manners are primordial. 
But soaking it with alcohol 

Will make the cherry cordial. 

* 


KANSAS OVERRUN BY RABBIS. Farmers 
Organize to Round Up the Pests.—Kansas 
City Star. 

In the meanwhile New York is half 
full of rabbits. 


SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 























Would You Like An Apartment That Is 
Really a Private House? 


811 Fifth Avenue is the address and private en- 
trance to this maisonette. Here you can have 
all the conveniences of an apartment, with the 
good points of a private house added. 


As now planned, the maisonette has 17 rooms. 
But it can be reduced or increased in size to 
fit your needs. 


Other apartments of 13 rooms are available 
in 810 Fifth Avenue. May we send you com- 
plete details? The building will be ready in 
September. 


No mortgage on land or building. 


J. E. R. CARPENTER, Architect 


100% Cooperative 


Selling and Managing Agent 


20 East 48th Street Vanderbilt 0031 




























presents 
during the week of Feb. 14th 
for the experienced theatre-goer 


GUS EDWARDS’ OWN 
Brilliant Stage Revue 


“The Garden of Girls” 


and Paramount's Sophisticated 
Comedy-Drama of New York 
Society 


“Dancing Mothers” 











GOOD SEATS WITHOUT WAITING 
Tarr coming to the Rivoli between 
6 and 7, or else linger luxuriously 
over your demitasse and stroll (or 
roll) up to the Rivoli at half after 
nine. 

It’s worth while for your own 
comfort and convenience! 


























The 


NEW SCHOOL 
for Social Research 


Spring Term 
March Ist to May 21st 


An opportunity for mature men 
and women to study and discuss 
contemporary problems under 
the leadership of distinguished 
authorities, including: 

Joun B. Watson 
Contemporary Viewpoints in 
Psychology 
Gerorce A. Dorsey 
A Biological Interpretation of 
Civilization 
Horace M. KAtLLen 
Religion and Its Philosophies 


StarK YOUNG 


The Theatrical Season—1926 


Write for Catalogue 


465 WEST 23rd STREET 
Chelsea 1386 


























THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


UPERLATIVES grow pale and 

critical jingling sounds tinny be- 

fore the languid, simple beauty 
of “Moana”, come to the Rivoli. It 
is the masterwork of that poet of the 
camera, that Herman Melville of the 
cinema, one Mr. Robert Flaherty, the 
same gentleman who froze for two 
years in Hudson Bay country to bring 
forth the precious record of the Eski- 
mo “‘Nanook of the North’’. 

Now Mr. Flaherty has traveled 
down to the southern seas to the lan- 
guorous, exotic country of Joseph Con- 
rad, Herman Melville, and Stevenson 
to the island of Savaii, where for 
eighteen months he travailed amongst 
the gentle and intelligent Polynesian 
inhabitants to photograph an epic of 
their natural lives. The charm, the 
simplicity, the sheer loveliness of his 
efforts are astounding. On a thin 
thread of truth and unhistrionic drama, 
he has built an epic of race, which is 
poetic, philosophic and dramatic at the 
same time. 

It is the tale of the lives of these 
dwellers in the Garden of Eden, un- 
touched by the taste of the Tree of 
Life, living from the earth, drawing 
succor from the soft cleanness of the 
South Sea land and seascape. Mr. 
Flaherty catches them busy at the 
poetry of their existence. “They are a 
simple people, free from clothes, 
Freud and complexity. They have 
known enough to avoid machine ages, 
intellectual revolutions and the police 
systems. Their wants are few; but 
they are rich with the wealth of their 
surroundings. They play at living 
with the naive fervor of children; 
usually drunk with the wine of their 
shady jungles, their clear mirrored 
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lagoons, their unadulterated food, 
their love of rhythm. They are beauti- 
ful in body and necessarily so in mind, 
since their thoughts are as direct and 
as pool-clear as those of intelligent 
children. They are the Adams and 
Eves consigned to an earthly paradise. 

To Mr. Flaherty, then, for mirror- 
ing this so poignantly, a salute for a 
great service! 


OR THOSE, on the other hand, 

who cannot take their Mother 
Nature straight, and for all the rest 
of the unhappy folk on this earth, 
there is ““The Grand Duchess and the 
Waiter” at the Strand. It is recom- 
mended without breath of reservation. 
Re-fashioned from a turgid, Froggy 
affair which sped in and out of the 
great Metropolis sometime during the 
season’s theatrical debacle, it has been 
alchemized into pure, fine-worked 
platinum and has been set with a flash- 
ing jewel to boot. To keep right on 
shouting, it is become as graceful as 
milady’s waving fan and as radiantly 
playful as a light breeze. It is become 
suave, polished comedy, creamy to the 
taste and soothing to the seat of com- 
fort. 

No plot is written over the face of 
its effete nonsense. Which, since the 
world is sick of plots, criticism and the 
term “sex appeal” is everything in its 
favor. It takes the formless form of 
a twinkling mass of colored lights, 
flashing with the charm of Adolphe 
Menjou, Florence Vidor, involuted 
through wealths of delightful high 
comedy clowning. The oldest semi- 
farcical undercurrent is employed: 
that of juxtaposing a slick, tophatted, 
humorous dandy who masquerades as 
a superior waiter, with a high and 
mighty lady whom he desires. He 
merely woos till all goes woosey for 
her. Then the end. 

The acting is all high-lights. Mr. 
Menjou has never been more down- 
right ingratiating and smooth. Nor 
has Miss Vidor ever been lovelier or 
more truly inspired. The surrounding 
personages are gifted too, carrying on 
their support with as much restraint 
and finesse as their leaders. 

But the greatest lump of laurel to 
Mr. Malcolm St. Clair. His promise 
as a director is crystallized in this latest 
comedy-potion. He stands top of the 
list of native directorial genius and 
riff-raff (bless its motely ranks). He 
is our homegrown Lubitsch. 


—T. 5S. 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER: 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS WHICH WILL HELP 
YOU TO KNOW. ‘THE ANSWERS ARE 
GIVEN ON PAGE 38. 


1. What famous old hotel is now 
having its face lifted? 


2. What movie houses contain ris- 
ing and falling organ pits. 
3. What hotel contains a tennis 


court? A squash court? 

4. What are the names of two ho- 

tels that contain swimming pools? 

What theatre has an honest to 

goodness restaurant in it? 

6. In the coatroom of what hotel 
in the West Forties is there a sign 
requesting that there be no tip- 
ping! 

7. In what amusement house are the 
occupants of the boxes most often 
asleep? 

8. What chop house in the West 
Forties always serves Yorkshire 
pudding with its roast beef? 

9g. What fashionable restaurant con- 
tains a room consisting of bright 
red stalls? 

10. Which is the highest priced vau- 


deville theatre in town! 


WN 
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° 
EPITAPHS FOR AUTHORS 
I. 
AROLD WRIGHT has gone to 


Heaven. 
Of that fact there is no doubt. 
He invented God’s Own Country. 
So God, of course, can’t keep him out. 


II. 


He loved to stir up strife and trouble. 
Dry those teardrops, stranger. Cease. 
He is being duly punished: 

H. L. Mencken rests in peace. 


ITI. 
Scott Fitzgerald and his Zelda 
Here on earth no longer are. 


You can find them up in heaven, 
Leaning on the golden bar. 


IV. 


John Galsworthy lies buried here. 

He was a very wealthy man. 

He used each story many times 

And put the scraps in “Caravan”. 
——KENNETH P. Brirron 


We know of no one who in the space of five 
years has gained a greater popularity and lost it 
more completely than Ma Ferguson.—Editorial 
in Texas Newspaper. 


We can think of Mah Jongg. 
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“Something better” 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 
customer—very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
several thousand dollars more; but in 


a Cigarette it costs just three cents more 


F A M A 





‘What a whale of a difference 


1,9? 


just a few cents make 


Liccett 4 Myers Tosacco Co. 


























By special arrange- 
ment all the privileges 
of the famous Palm 
Beach Casino have 
been made available to 
guests at The Alba. 


For Information or Reservations 
Communicate with 


“a be Alba: - 


PALM BEACH 





Now open for Guests 


Rooms singly or en suite 
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Paley 
Beach 
Florida 





STR EET or SPORT 
us this enqaqing version of the 
popular* 
JUMPER FROCK 


7 Renée crepe featuring 
the lonife plaited skirt 
and convertibie scarf collar 


the prosaic chain stitch 
achieves decorative originalitt 
by arranging ijelf into 
polka-dot like discs of( 
contrasting color while- 


disporting qayly over the blouse 


Happily this model ma 
be had in any y ral 
color a¥ an extremel 


MODEROTE PRICE 
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TEA 


From 4 to 6.30 P.M. 


DINNER 


From 7.15 to 9.15 P. M. 


SUPPER 


From 11 P.M. to2 A.M. 


DANCES 

































Dinner Jacket is Requisite 










No couvert charge —~ 


at the incomparable 


“VILLA VENICE’ 


“No. 10° EAST 
SIXTIETH STREET 


EMIL COLEMANS’ 


Famous Orchestra 


For Reservations phone “‘Jean”’ Regent 6000 
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BILLING NEW SUBWAYS 


The reason New York’s subway ques- 
tion remains unanswered is because the 
people are not acquainted with the 
answer, or rather, with the situation. 
New subways could be achieved almost 
instantaneously if only propaganda and ad- 
vertising were applied to the problem. 

After a series of important conferences, 
for instance, some gentleman or press 
agent should engage billboard space in 
Times Square where no one could see it 
and put up a mysterious poster—“Com- 
ing. The Hole in the Ground”. Peo- 
ple naturally would begin to keep their 
eyes open, and the next morning this 
gentleman could take a full page in 
Variety and follow it up with a dinner- 
dance on board the Leviathan, which all 
leading citizens would attend. 

Then he would say it with shovels full 
of publicity for the press. Stories reliable 
and twice-told for the Times, stories in- 
teresting for magazine readers and chil- 
dren who do parlor tricks for the World, 
stories imaginative and sentimental for the 
Tribune, stories suitable for use any time 
for the Sum. The other papers need no 
inspiration—they have already found out 
that subways are unsafe for our women. 
It might help, however, if Mr. Hedley 
could arrange to be found in some 
“Follies” girl’s apartment. 

The Subway Sun, which should aban- 
don its pretty conceit of printing in Eng- 
lish, could broadcast, “Rises in Flatbush, 
Sets in the Bronx”, without mentioning 
the time elapsed. 

The campaign would end, of course, in 
a whirl of pretty girls on automobile 
trucks, on subway trains and platforms, 
and balancing on the third rail; and with 
that steam calliope running in the Forty- 
second Street shuttle (where it would be 
kept forever), breach of promise suits, 
hours on the air and a benefit bike race. 
Any bright and clever press agent can 
think up such original stunts by the dozen. 

Publicity can put subways over the top, 
which is the next best thing to having 
them under the ground.—Joun Harkins 


© 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 
SEE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 37. 

1. The Brevoort. 2. Loew’s Lex- 
ington and the Rivoli. 3. The Ritz. 
The Shelton. 4. The Shelton and the 
Hotel des Artistes. 5. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 6. The Algonquin. 
7 The Metropolitan Opera House. 
8. Keen’s. 9. The Crillon. 10. The 
Palace. 

a 

But astronomy was almost snuffed out by a 
monstrous Logic that crept upon our senses like 
so much carbon dioxide in a cellar.—Harpers. 

Whereas the stuff kept in cellars today 
will make you see stars, 


— 
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STORY OF 


THE BIBLE 


IN TABLOID 


“Pastors will do well to watch the 
methods of the newspapers.”—Reli- 
gious Magazine. 

The next thing, we assume, is a new 
edition of the Bible with headings and 
blurbs as follows: 


CHASED FROM LOVE-NEST 
“She Tempted Me!” Cries Adam, 
Blaming Beautiful Snake-Charmer 


BRUTAL AXE MURDER 
Fiend Amuck in Nod — Victim’s 
Brother Missing 


FLOOD 
World Inundated Last Night, Says 
Wireless From Noah’s Ark 


LOTTA PEP—This photograph of 
a salt statue of a woman was dis- 
covered by refugees on the plains of 


Sodom. Did last week’s holocaust 
cause it? See J. B. Lot’s story on 
page 3. 


TRIED TO STAB OWN 
SON, SAY POLICE 
Alienists Lay Old Man’s Attempted 
Sacrifice of Kiddie to Religious 
Mania 


ROW OVER WILL 
Esau Tells Court Brother Gypped 
Him Out of Dad’s Blessing— 
“Applesauce!” Counters Jacob. 


“He Sold It For a Stew.” 


KISS IN A BEDROOM? 
Potiphar Has Boy Seer Held on Wife’s 
Complaint—“‘Jilted Her” Joe’s 
Alibi 


BOY IN BULLRUSHES 
Adoption Hinted for Waif Found by 
Beauty, She Says, on Way to 
Bathing Beach 


JEWS PERSECUTED 
Threaten Reprisals If Pharaoh Camp, 
K. K. K., Keeps Up Lynchings 


MY AMAZING ADVENTURES IN 
SEARCH OF THE PROMISED 
LAND 
Revealed by the Famous Gang-Leader, 

Moses, Who Tells for the First 
Time the Inside Story of the Servi- 
tude, Getaway and Wanderings of 
the Famous Israelite Cult, Together 
With Secrets of the Red Sea Dis- 
aster, Wilderness Manna and Other 
Miracles, and the Truth About the 

‘Ten Commandments. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW HER CUPID 
Engagement Announced of Boaz, Big 
Butter and Egg Man, and Girl 
He Met in Cornfield 


ROOFTOP ROMANCE OF THE 
KING AND BATHING BEAUTY 

How Her Little Dip Charmed 
Royalty’s Roving Eye and Made 
Her a Merry Widow, as Told by 
the Fascinating Bathsheba, Uriah’s 
Ex-Mate and, Rumor Says, David’s 
Next. 


WEDS 700TH WIFE 
Famous Songwriter and Wisecracker 
Jilts Mrs. Sheba for Cabaret 
Cutie 


These samples have but scratched 
the surface of the Scriptures. Imagine 
what a live newspaper could do with 


the New Testament! —W. G. 
« 


MORE FOREIGN LETTERS 


Senegambian Jottings 


HE season in Senegambia is on. 

With the return of the natives 
and the departure of tourists, Sene- 
gambia may once more be said to be 
the “Playground of the Sahara”. 

The prevailing note for autumn 
seems to be the new cocoa shade, and 
most smart Senegambians are to be 
seen wearing their faces this color. It 
is said that this is due to the Harlem 
influence. It is said that Senegambia 
leads the world in the movement to- 
ward longer skirts. “The Senegambian 
younger set has not, however, taken 
kindly to the new motif, and several 
debutantes have registered their protest 
by appearing at recent functions abso- 
lutely sans. 

The hunting season has recently 
opened here, and the sport is enjoying 
great vogue. Every morning sees 
prominent society folk taking to the 
woods, At present the score stands 
practically tied, the Senegambians hav- 
ing bagged some two score lions and 
tigers, whilst the latter have bagged a 
similar number of Senegambians. 

As one prominent social leader was 
heard to remark recently, “It’s a great 
life if you’re not eaten.” 

—RoserT Jay Miscu 
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Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 


in a Cosy 


PALAIS Atmosphere 
YBLE U* 


Luncheon - Tea, Dinner 


Special Table d‘Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 
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Are you 
invited again? 


WO MEN about town (equally 
good -looking, equally well- 
dressed) recently spent a week-end 
in the country. One has been in- 
vited back for Washington’s birth- 
day. The other will gloom about 
the halls of his clubs. 


Why is one man so popular, while 
the other is recognized only by 
boredom? Read the coupons below 
and figure it out for yourself. 








Household Equipment 
45th Street and 6th Avenue 
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GO-Y4RD DASH 


HE living drama that holds 

the boards and the ice of the 

New Madison Square Garden 
makes the histrionics of the wearers of 
the buskin pale into unreality. It is a 
repertory theatre over which Maestro 
Tex Rickard rules at Fiftieth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, presenting nightly 
a change of dramatis personae and 
scenery that stumps even the ingenuity 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 

On what stage will you find such a 
variety of spectacles, such bewildering 
overnight transformations, as are per- 
formed in the Garden? One day a 
score of six-day riders are pedalling 
around an elevated pine oval. ‘The 
next day the huge wooden saucer has 
disappeared and the bicycle riders have 
given way to the gladiators of the 
boxing ring. The following night the 
floor of the arena is a frozen surface 
of ice and then, presto! it melts into 
thin air and there lies a marvelous 
board track whereon the mercury- 
heeled athletes from the world over- 
take their turn. It is a magic wand 
that Mr. Rickard wields, putting to 
shame the witchery of the Arabian 
Nights. 


ORE impressive than the for- 

midable array of athletes who 
gathered for the Millrose games last 
week was the mise-en-scéne. ‘The be- 
wildering numbers of the performers, 
the variegated colors of their uni- 
forms, the mass of paraphernalia and 
the hosts of officials in black and white, 
all presented a moving picture that 
dwarfed the imagination and dis- 
tracted the attention like a three-ring 
circus, Yet, it was an orderly scene, 
always under control, and we hereby 
appoint ourselves to present the con- 


gratulations of the 16,000 spectators to 
the gentlemen who handled the meet 
with such expedition. 

The story of the impressive dedica- 
tion of the new Garden is hardly cold 
in print in the archives of Mr. Rick- 
ard, yet already there has taken place 
in the enclosure a moment that should 
live as one of the most dramatic in its 
history. Mr. Charles Hoff of Norway 
provided that moment. 

“Ladies and gentlemen.” ‘The an- 
nouncer was speaking. “Mr. Hoff 
wins the pole vault at twelve feet, nine 
inches. The bar will now be raised to 
thirteen feet, two inches and Mr. Hoff 
will try for a new world’s record.” 
A hush fell upon the Garden. The 
connoisseur sitting across the aisle from 
us even forgot the two lighted cigars 
he was holding. Every eye was riveted 
upon the bar as the officials set it in 
place. The A. A. U. officials had to 
satisfy themselves that the measure- 
ment was correct, and that took ten 
minutes. The crowd became im- 
patient. Mr. Hoff did tricks. with his 
pole. The announcer was speaking 
again: ““The bar is now thirteen feet, 
one inch.” It sagged a bit in the 
middle, accounting for the difference 
of an inch, but the record was thirteen 
feet and Mr. Hoff still could break it. 

At last everything was ready. The 
ladder was taken away, the path was 
cleared. You could have heard half a 
pin drop as those 16,000 people waited 
for a record to fall. Mr. Hoff mea- 
sured the height of the bar on his pole, 
walked away some thirty paces and 
then started back. Down the strip he 
ran, his pole a lance at rest, gathering 
momentum gradually. His take-off 
was perfect. The bamboo point went 
down; up he sailed and with a smooth, 
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JUST BEFORE 
CHARLES HOFF rR 
BROKE THE 
RECORD 

















powerful swing of his lower limbs he 
went over the bar, clearing it by three 
inches. 

The mighty cheer that split the 
welkin announced to a waiting world 
that a new world’s record had been 
born. Mr. Hoff peeled off his sweat 
shirt and full length woolen trousers, 
which he had not bothered to remove 
for his vault, and the colors of Nor- 
way were revealed on his white jersey 
as he stood at ,attention while the 
national anthem of his country was 
played. A moment later the hero of 
the night came running up into the 
arena seats to speak into a microphone, 
his good-natured face wreathed in 
smiles as the crowd hailed him. 

It was not until later that we saw 
how slim and tapering were his legs, 
standing out in contrast to the power- 
ful limbs of his American rivals. For 
this was not the only appearance of 


Mr. Hoff. He is an athlete of all- 


STOPPING THE GIALP 
AT JHC FINISH ~ 

















LIVE ON MURRAY HILL 








Mary Murray 
that gracious hostess 
who saved an army~~ 


Mrs. Robert Murray, whose homestead was at Park 
Avenue and 37th Street, stopped the invading British 
for several hours by persuading Lord Howe and his of- 
ficers to “take a glass of wine and some cake,” the delay 
giving the armies of Putnam and Washington time to 
unite to the north. This victory of hospitality qualified 
Mrs. Murray as one of the great hostesses of her century. 

Hosts and hostesses today are re-discovering the 
pleasantness of living on Murray Hill; they are realizing 
that such an accessible location is an implied compli- 
ment to their friends. Many of them will discover the 
especial comfort of living in the new FRENCH building, 
17 Park Avenue, which will provide the freedom of hotel 
service and the satisfaction of a private house at a cost 
far lower than either. 1, 2 and 3 room apartments at 
$1,100 per year upwards. Maid, valet and meal service. 
May we send details? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


I’7 PARK AVENUE 
































“, . . Pve been frightfully bored, old don- 
key. Simply haggard.” 


“Poor Bennie. And why?” 


“Well, I used to spend my afternoons fer- 
reting out seats for my evening’s show. 
Tiring but fascinating sport. Since Ken 
gave me that tip I’ve been sniping ’em in 
jigtime. Bascom’s, just above 44th, you 


know... .” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Plaza, Commodore, Astor, Park Lane, Bel- 


mont, Imperial and Murray Hill. 
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| Our service is for New Yorkers 


| tioned figures, to reduce or to 
gain weight with coordination 


‘aatiradeetencoeabeectrectens oe Sa eee ee eee Lexington at 37th Street 








cA University 
of Health F 


who seek correctly propor- 


LUXURY 
COMFORT 






of mind and body. 






Physico-Logical Education or CONVENIENCE 
figure culture tones up the ECONOMY 
nervous system and builds up 

new youth, health and vitality. 2 Room suites: with 


bath and pantry in 


Every service is essentially and 


distinctly personal and super- Murray Hill's newest 
vised by Dr. Alfredo Carreno, apartment hotel, fur- 
pioneer in the new science of nished if desired. 
Physico-Logical Education. Restaurant distingué. 
copes tana eoceior ae iene ane Direction 
science may mean to you, or Call Columbus OscAR WINTRAB 


2264 for further information. 





COLUMBIA MODERN GYMNASIA 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle. 
Columbus 2264. 




















Gentlemen: Please send me, without ' 
charge or obligation on my part, Dr. 
Carreno’s Book of Physico-Logical Edu- tel 
cation. 
= WHITE 
Address 
City 



































GARDEN RESTAURANT 





| The Newest and Most Unique Place in Town 


| 277 Park Avenue 


at 48th Street 


PAUL WHITEMAN’S 


Piccadilly Players Symphonic Orchestra 


Supper Dancing until 1 a.m. 
French: Cuisine 
LUNCHEON AFTERNOON TEA DINNER 


MURRAY HILL 6211 for Reservations 























11 West soth St. 


New York 
INCORPORATED 
GOWNS HATS 
Exclusive Models that combine Hats and gowns for every occasion 
SMARTNESS AND LOVELINESS of Town, Travel and 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TYPES Resort wear 
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around ability, as he showed when he 
ran in the classic Millrose “600” and 
the international medley relay race. 
He did not win in either event, but 
that was only because America is su- 
preme at the sprints. Even the foreign 
specialists at the dashes were unable to 
stand up against the home breed. 


LAN HELFFRICH, for the 
fourth year running, won the 
“600”, leaving the studious and late 
arrived Mr. Adrian Paul of Holland, 
along with Mr. Hoff, in the rear, and 
Loren Murchison simply ran Mr. 
Hubert Houben of Germany into the 
ground in the forty and sixty yard 
dashes. Mr. Murchison is the fastest 
thing on legs we have seen since we 
last hunted jack rabbits in Texas, and 
he is also a sportsman. In the medley 
relay Mr. Houben fumbled the baton 
Mr. Hoff handed to him and had to 
stop to recover it. Mr. Murchison, 
off like a shot, stopped to wait for him 
and then opened up a gap as the crowd 
cheered him for his sportsmanship. 


HE female of the species played 

her part in the meet, and it was 
not a small part. The only other 
world’s record of the night was mac’: 
by an American women’s quarter-mile 
team, bettering the old mark of 
0:54 2-10 I 3-10 seconds. The young 
ladies gave the officials something to do 
besides compare stop watches. The 
straightaway was not long enough to 
give the sprinters sufficient room in 
which to check their speed and the men 
had to run right out into the lobby. 
The girls threw themselves into the 
arms of the officials. 


BUNCH of the boys were pre- 

paring to whoop it up in the Har- 
vard Club one night last week. The 
Harvard Class A squash tennis team 
had won eight successive matches in the 
Metropolitan League and needed only 
to defeat Princeton to cli:eh the cham- 
pionship. Of course there wasn’t any 
doubt about the outcome. They had 
beaten Princeton before and they 
would do it again. But when the 
returns came over the leased wire from 
the Princeton Club the score read 5-2 
in favor of—guess whom? 

Now Princeton has a chance to tie 
Harvard. The final matches will be 
played next Wednesday night and 
Princeton faces a comparatively easy 
task against the Crescent A. C. while 
Harvard must meet Yale, which is not 
exactly a set-up—A. D. 
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YE GODS! 


Y dear, how nice of you to drop in 

like this. Jane, say howdy-do to 
Mrs, Gibberish, Shake hands nicely with 
Mrs. Gibberish. It’s been ages since I 
have seen you. My dear, how thin you 
are. Perfectly marvelous. 

Only last week I was talking to Ellen 
Rumble about you and she said— Put 
your feet down, Jane. Didn’t you hear 
Mother? And she said Maud Gibberish’s 
thin as a rail. I wish you’d tell me how 
you did it. Mother can’t tell you a story 
now. You musn’t interrupt. Run out- 
doors and play with the puppy. That's a 
good little girl, Ive tried all sorts of 
things, rolling pins and rolling on the 
floor but I just go on gaining. Jane, take 
that puppy out of this room at once. 
Don’t let Mother have to speak to you 


again, 
These nurse’s days off—but then, one is 
fortunate to have a nurse at all. John 


says if we didn’t have a nurse, I’d keep 
thin enough just running around after 
Jane. No, dear, you can’t have Mother’s 
scissors. 1 suppose John would like it if 
I were as thin as that girl in that awful 
book by Michael Kennedy—my dear, 
haven’t you read it, “The Green Nymph” 
—hbut I always say a certain amount of 
plumpness is becoming. A// right, then. 
Go up to the nursery and get those little 
round-pointed scissors. And don’t cut 
anything but that old catalog I gave you. 
Of course, there is such a thing as being 
too plump. I was playing bridge with 
Millie Leffert a few days ago and, my 
dear, it’s ghastly. She’s gained pounds. 

Don’t leave those scraps of paper on the 
floor, Jane. Pile them right up. One 
hand I remember, you'd hardly believe it 
—I have three suits stopped, but am shy 
diamonds. Stop cutting that blotter, 
Jane. \ bid an original no-trump. The 
person on my left passes, and Millie with 
a handful of spades and no diamonds 
passes, my dear, instead of declaring her 
spades. Jane, don’t touch Mrs. Gibberish’s 
coat, Put those scissors down. How often 
has Mother told you not to cut anything 
but that old catalog I gave you? 1 don’t 
think she really cut the cloth and it will 
only take me a second to sew on the 
button. 

Oh, must you really? Can’t you stay 
just for a cup of tea? It will— Put 
your feet down, Jane. Do you hear 
Mother? —only take a second. I’ve 
hardly had a word with you. It’s sweet 
of you to have dropped in like this. Jame, 
say “Good-bye” to Mrs. Gibberish. Not 
that hand, The right hand, Say “Good- 
bye, Mrs. Gib-ber-ish.’ That's Mother's 
nice little girl. Do drop in again soon. 
You and Jerry must come over for dinner. 
John was saying just the other night— 
Will you put your feet down, Jane, or 
must Mother speak to you severely? 
Why, she’s gone.—Sreruinc PatTERson 









“Esquire Hos” 
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ston 


Looney 


SQUIRE 


for MEN 


When your trouser-bottom lifts like a curtain 
from your shoe top—the stage is well set if 
you are wearing Esquire Hose—full-fashioned, 
pure silk—plain or fancy. Reinforced, at toe 
and heel, for surplus wear. At the better stores. 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 
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Special Reduced Rates for 
Short Time Only 


You can master this dance in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Mr. Murray is now 
conducting a practice class—limited in 
number—for those who can dance but 
wish to “brush up” on the newest 
steps. The membership is but $2.00 

per person. Tuesdays and Fri- 
days atg P.M. Afternoons 


at 3 o’clock. 


Private lessons by 
appointment. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 












Posed by Anita 
Stewart, Fa- 
mous Movie 
Star, and Ar- 
thur Murray. 




























T’S no secret now that 

the best book of hu- 
mor in years has arrived 
in our midst. 


All the newspapers and 

such public benefactors 

as 

JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 

H. L. MENCKEN 

CARL VAN VECHTEN 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
HEYWOOD BROUN 





GORY “‘“GLORY THAT WAS GREECE,” IN A 
VIVID NOVEL—MORE CONRAD A LAF. B. 
YOUNG—SPINSTERS’ WEEK 





G. D. EATON 
S enjoyable a novel as this de- 
W UU Al! 4 A sre has read in several 
weeks, and the most up-and- 
coming and original one of the week 
ag on which we are reporting, is “Cloud 
BLONDES" Cuckoo Land” (Harcourt, Brace). 


We hesitate to add that its scenes are 
mainly laid in Athens, Sparta, and an 
island state (imaginary, at a guess) in 
ty ANITA LOOS the Aegean, and that its time is the 
‘anipa PARTON close of the Peloponnesian war. For 


5 6 ry) we don’t want it to sound to you like 


something you may enjoy no more than 
A DAY we do—something with chariot races 
is the rate at which 


and early Christians. Although, come 
to think of it, early Christians con- 
lovers of civilized 
humor are buying 
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temporary with Socrates would lend 
any novel great interest. 

It hits off “Cloud Cuckoo Land’s” 
general vividness reasonably well to 
say it should remind you of the Kip- 
ling of the Roman Wall stories, 
simultaneously saying that Kipling 
would have blushed at the mere idea 
of handling such passional and obstet- 
rical subjects as Naomi Mitchison 
| handles freely, and decently. She isn’t 
a Kipling imitator, but she has no little 
of his power to conjure up ancient life 
and make it graphic and familiar, and 
some of his knack of racy, wristy writ- 
ing and flashing narration, and she 
often imagines and feels very much 
what he would. How accurate a 
: — > eager scholar would pronounce her old 

ew Yorkers tha Greece, doesn’t matter. Her people 
through the self-revela~ @ jive. The women are particularly 
poet os good, as flesh-and-blood a lot as you 
offers besides its smart will meet with in anything “Tell Me 
wit, and cheerful humor A Book” is recommending. 
the most amazing bargain 
in home instruction ever 
conceived — a complete 
education, for which Gen- 
tlemen have usually paid 
from $1,000 to $1,000,000 
at only $1.75. 


Eighth Large Edition 
9th Edition of 20,000 


ty on the way ‘ 
. BONI & LIVERIGHT 
dy 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. 








“Gentlemen 


Prefer Blondes” 
By ANITA LOOS 


Illustrated by 
RALPH BARTON 

















RANCIS BRETT YOUNG’S 

very Conradesque but landgoing 
“The Dark Tower” seems better of its 
kind than his “Cold Harbour”, and 
not so good as his equally Conradesque, 
and seagoing, “Sea Horses’”—which, 
however, was pretty good. “The Dark 
Tower” (Knopf) is really an amus- 
ing piece of hocus-pocus. Wrapped 
up in its fabric of wisdom, guarded 
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and gradual characterizations, “‘tech- 
nique” (two narrators tell the story 
to each other; in Young’s hands, as 
bald a convention as an operatic duet), 
and frequent repudiations of senti- 
mentality, is nothing in this world but 
the dear old, decidedly sentimental 
idyll of the nice, shy bachelor and the 
sweet child of nature who can’t see 
him at first but is soon drinking in his 
culture and his music. 

Nothing but that, with an avowed 
touch of “‘Pelleas et Melisande”, she 
being the wife of his good-for-nothing 
brother. Yet it is cleverly written. 


HE ignoramus addressing you 

doesn’t know what sort of novel 
traditionally gets a prize from the 
French Academy. But Henriot’s 
“Aricie Brun”, which did, is just such 
a novel as would win Academy prizes. 
It is perfectly good, in fact excellent, 
open only to the criticism that every- 
thing it does has been done, quite as 
soundly, many times and oft. It is a 
century of a bourgeois family, mostly 
from the point of view of a self- 
sacrificing spinster, a daughter of the 
struggling, as opposed to the parvenu, 
branch. She is a good character. They 
all are—and this would be the ideal 
new book for you to present to your 
intelligent spinster aunt, who has taste, 
and can’t help being sixty and wonder- 
ing what literature is coming to. 


R, if Aunt has a sense of humor, 

you might choose “Lolly Wil- 
lowes”, also about a spinster and also 
published by Viking Press. It is 
daintily bound and _ jacketed, like 
things from gift shops. The fore part 
of it is as fetching as “quietist” fiction 
often gets to be, full of delicious sly 
touches, impish digs in dove-like 
phrases. The latter part, after presag- 
ing a turn into psychiatry, takes one 
into whimsicality; Lolly’s pact with 
the devil is not her delusion but a 
fancy of the author, Sylvia Townsend 
Warner. ©ur “reaction” was that if 
we wanted just that, we would rather 
re-read some Stella Benson. 

A third new novel with “Spinster” 
in its title reached us at the same time, 
causing us to meditate a nifty for your 
benefit, something about Old Home- 
bodies’ Week in the Book World, or 
Little-Read Spinsterhood. But it 
didn’t jell, and besides, we are gallant 
to spinsterhood. Still, three bookfuls 
in one week were too much, and the 
third, which we hear is good, will have 
to wait.— TOUCHSTONE 
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A HOTEL OF HOMES 


68 
West 


58 


Where Guests 
Feel Like Hosts! 


cA GUEST feels a sense 
of proprietorship at PARK 
CHAMBERS — he is not 
smothered by size nor ren- 
dered insignificant by 
crowds — he comes and 
goes as if he owned the 
place instead of feeling that 
the place owns him—be- 
cause it’s a happy medium 
hotel inahome-size model! 


Talk it over with 
Our MR. LEONARD 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 





IN THE HOME OF HOTELS 


























CRAIC EONIANIONENIENIGEND 
ELMER DAVIS 


“writes with fine artistry. A good story, 
plenty of punch and laughs in plenty. A 
gladsome and uproarious frolic.""—New 
York Times. $2.00 


Friends of 
Mr. Sweeney 


ROBERT M. Mc BRIDE & CO., N. Y. 








Catering to women who 
believe that beautiful 
hands are as important 
as a beautiful face. 

We are the Originators 
of the pink Manicure. 


JOLIEMAIN 
24 East 55th Street 
At All Best Shops 


COSTUMES 
FOR Haire 
or made to order for Masquerade, Fancy Dress 


and Amateur Show. If you are going South or 
abroad be sure to take a costume with you. 


BROOKS 


143 W. 40 th St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N. ¥. 

















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 


Crioup Cuckoo Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Har- 
court, Brace). Noticed in this issue. 

Tue Darx Tower, by Francis Brett Young 
(Knopf). Noticed in this issue. 

Verp1, by Franz Werfel (Simon ©& Schuster). 
Assumes Verdi to have been in Vienna, strug- 
gling with “ambivalent” feelings toward Wag- 
ner, at the time when Wagner died there. By 
far the best of the biographical novels now in 
favor. 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). Its 
violence, artistically controlled, is refreshing. 
Sex makes a superman out of a psychopath. 
The idea and effect are allegorical, poetic. 

Tue Diary oF a YounG Lapy oF FAsHIon IN 
THE YEAR 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox, edited 
by her kinsman Alexander Blacker Kerr” 
(Appleton). Cleone was a baggage. Her 
diary, however fictitious, makes lively reading. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). A lot of Manhattan as it looks 
The Morning After, presented by a dazzling 
and, to some readers, bewildering, skip-about 
method. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). Thousands of people be- 
side the faithful Morleyites are liking it. A 
novel with an element of fantasy, exploring a 
troubled marriage. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. @ 
C. Boni). The second novel of a projected 
sequence of four. “Some Do Not. . .” was 
the first. Devotees of art in fiction-writing 
will wish the bumptious author health and 
strength to finish the other two. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Consists of wise 
and amusing discussions, of love and marriage 
in particular, among modern ancients. 


GENERAL 

Later Days, by W. H. Davies (Doran). Essays, 
chiefly on himself, by a naive, recessive poet, 
whose strong point as an essayist is sincerity. 
You’d like them, or you wouldn’t. We did. 

ABRAHAM Lincotn: THe Prairie Years, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Two vol- 
umes. Lincoln to 1860. Since first we recom- 
mended this, a hideous rumor has reached us 
that—ssh!/—it was serialized in a popular 
magazine! However, we are bearing up. It’s 
a bully good Lincoln book anyway. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minngerode (Putnam). Two volumes. The 
most interesting life of the most fascinating 
black sheep in American historical tradition. 

JEFFERSON AND Hamicron, by Claude G. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). The drama of the 
political rivalry of the two illustrious fore- 
fathers who, between them, put the deepest 
coats of black on Aaron Burr. 

Excavations, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
The cream of his older critical esasys, and 
some newer ones. 

Tue Last Firry Years or New York, by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc.). The 
1926 volume of “Valentine’s Manual”, and 
already the most popular volume there has 
been. Consists mainly of résumé and reminis- 
cence by the editor, with ever so many pictures. 


IF I WERE KING— 
I would dispose 

Of sidewalk vendors 
Who, near rows 

Of taxi fenders, 
Hawk wool hose 

And silk suspenders, 
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MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 
HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 


PRIVATE ROOMS, 
SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET AND RESTAURANT 
SERVICE! 






For Men Only 


HOTEL 
AND BATHS 
121-127 West 46th Street 






















When the really sophisticated 
New Yorker wishes to “‘say it 
with flowers’, he says it elo- 
quently by ordering the flow- 
ers at Totty’s, where he 
always finds an assortment of 
freshly cut blooms rather out 
of the ordinary, and a compe- 
tent staft to help him select 
just the proper ones for the 
occasion at hand. 


Fresh Flowers 








4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249°3250 


Greenhouses at Madison, N. J. 











ANNOUNCING 


CLUB MEMBERS OF 
NEW YORK 


The Fifteenth Anniversary Number of 
this reference volume is now on display 
in leading New York City Clubs. 

An attractive medium for institutional 
advertising listing forty-four thousand 
prominent men and women club members 
including, this year, The Junior League. 
For rates and information, please address 
Secretary, CLus Members or New Yore 

51 East 42ND Street, New Yorx. 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 














Antiques 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 700 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 


Children’s Things 





MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. New Orleans 





Gowns Remodeled 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199. 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 











Artists Materials 


Cleaners and Dyers 





Graphology 








“THIS AND THAT’ FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco” Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son 806 Sixth Ave. Bryant 7210 


Arts and Crafts 


ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, potteries, 
metals & glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, gifts. 

Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 7 East 39th St. 











ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
—— establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
am and of the desired results—and where the in- 
ividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 
Leo Bennett, Inc. 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Drugs and Perfumes 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING .REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 26th Street, N. Y. City 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, Tt in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatri make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 








Auction Bridge 


Flesh Reduction 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 








Bags and Novelties 
IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 
Beads 


Beads of all description. Bags, Necklaces, 














‘Novelties. Reparing and Mounting, Rhinestone 


Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selecticn. 
L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 
Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable” 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 
517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 
AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN LINES 
removed. Sag Lifted. This gives youth and beauty. 


No Cutting. Booklet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be ed with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, soc. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Books 
PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 




















21 East 6ist Street 

odern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 

Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New ks. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 
BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 4oth St., New York 








GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 








Footwear 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 











Furs 


Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 








Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York | 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 











Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 
SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 7784 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 











Ladies’ Tailors 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders. Al- 
lowance at mention of THE New Yorker. Cal. 7111. 
J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled. 














Lingerie and Negligees 





Gifts 
UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 





A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 





Handwrought menage of distinction—lamp shad 
rom our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 
ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 

Novelties. 





SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








Maps 








Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 
KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 

ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC 
135 West 72nd Street 








THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 
OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 














aia ANTIQUES 

Trafalgar 2712 | WARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. Plaza oo19 
Gowns and Sports Wear Restaurant 
30 West 57th Street (7th floor) MONTICELLO 


ATKINS 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Appropriate costumes for Southern Wear from $35 up. 
AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
ust arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
resses, and Sports Clothes for the South. 
26 East 54th Street. Plaza 0121 


Gowns, Made to Order 











18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. ‘‘ Better Than 
The Average Dinner."—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 








Tea Rooms 
A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 








DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West i4th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 





THE HANGOUT 
Artistic ‘‘Tea Fights’’—Music & Atmosphere 
129 MacDougal St. South of Washington Sq. 
Eve Adams, Manager Open Evenings. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GUIL Th., W. 52d. Evs. 8:30 


Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


GOAT SONG 


By Franz Werfel, with Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, George 
Gaul, Blanche Yurka, Frank 
Reicher, Helen Westley, Dwight 
Frye, Herbert Yost, ward 
Robinson, Albert Bruning, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll & Others. 
HOLIDAY MATS, FEB. 12 & 22 


BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
BUTTER *, ESS 
with GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 


4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Morosco "2 W353 9.200.538 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
LyczuM Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


[IRENE BORDONI 


in “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD SONG FARCE 


Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 
FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees Wtd. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire oF ms" 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 


CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


creat GATSBY 


GREAT 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 


CASINO 39th and B’way. Evgs. 8.30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
Russell Janney’s Musical Sensation 


The Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
DENNIS KING HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON MAX FIGMAN 
OLGA TRESKOFF Music by FRIML. 

HOLIDAY MATINEES, FEB. 12 & 22. 





























St., Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam “ffi.374wei. &” Sat 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
a S U N NY ner lies 


| The Actors’ Theatre Presents Ibsen’s “HEDDA 
GABLER?” at the Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Penn. 3558. 


The brilliant cast includes 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, 
Dudley Digges, Hilda Helstrom and Helen Van 
Hoose. Staged by Dudley Digges. 





Emily Stevens, 





“A Hit."—Daily News. 





Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 
HOLIDAY MATS. FEB. 12 & 22 


Thea., 44th St. W. of B’way. 
Shubert Evenings 8:25. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


PRINCESS FLAVIA 


MUSICAL 
ASIC AL or Lhe Prisoner of Zenda 
HOLIDAY MATS. FEB. 12 & 22 








It’s A Great Comedy 


“ltt Frioe 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 
HOLIDAY MATS. FEB. 12 & 22 








New 7th Annual" 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 

Chanin* t Thea., W.of B’y. Evs.8:30 
anin’s 46% St. fe Wea ese 230 

HOLIDAY MAT., FEB. 22 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. 
dent; 


dent; R. W. Co ttins, secretary and 


H. FLeiscHMANN, presi- 
E. R. SpauLpING, vice-presi- 


treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 

Subscription, $5 a year; 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 


Canada, 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least three weeks prior to any 
change of address. 

Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 

All text and illustrations appearing 
in Tue New Yorker are copyrighted. 

Bryant 6622. 
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Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





Orchestra Broadcasts Twice Weekly 
Thru WOR 


Special Five Course Luncheon 
Starting Jan. 4th 


RNRATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 














“The Night Life of Paris in New York™ 


Seven Forty-five 
KAZBEK Segeiseats 
cor. Forty-ninth 


Presents a Spectacular Cabaret 


Featuring 


An Apache Tango 
**El Irresistible” 


Kolia Niégine, Gypsy 
Singer in Chansons 
Intimes. 


Oginska, the Whirl- 
wind Dancer. 

Tuscaileff, the Dagger 
Dancer. 


Tzigane Jazz 
Orchestra 
Many other attractions 


Intimate Atmosphere : 


Cuisine Unsurpassed - . . 
Diner-Dansant 6 tol0 ! A v4 x “it 
No cover charge ae eee — 


Goupes ee pane 
rom 
for Reservations: Circle 10173 




























THE CAVE OF 
FALLEN 
ANGELS CLUB 


The rendezvous of artists and in- 
tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. 
Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus 
7.30 p.m. + 2 a.m. 
301 WEST 46TH STREET 
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Monogrammed Natchbooks 
Jor the Social ©ccaston 
Konogrammed Nat hhooks(Kenewahl 
In Red. Silver, Gold, Green, BluePurpleGt 
50 al'33¢ 100 at "5% -12&§24erta refills 
Hanod rammed Plac et ard Hak Abooks 
and Orchid 50 at 5 
All Monogs in Gold 
Send Check with ordernotingMonegram desired 
Eupress prepaid anywhere in Us 

“Cwname Matchbook €o 
175 Broadway. VA 


P Pex Pl 
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AFTER THE CONCERT— 








“"TIDERHAPS his rendition of the ‘Etude’ was 
unusual, but then genius makes its own rules, 

my dear... As an everyday matter, this Miltia- 
des cigarette is an example . . . It is made by the 
acknowledged master of the Egyptian process of 
blending Turkish tobaccos ... Having mastery, 
he is bound to no machine-like formula... And 
so his cigarette has unique individuality ... If 
you smoke one you can no more return to an- 
other brand than you can enjoy the piano playing 
of your neighbor's sub-debutante daughter after 
hearing Paderewski.. .” | 


MILTIADES | 


Equptian CIGARETTE 








For Sale in the Plain, Gold, 
Better Places Cork Ends 


truths lech dc 





FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORE 
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TWIN OAKS 


Luncheon. Afternoon ‘Lea 
Dinner and Supper with 
Dancing at all Times 


“And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree.’ 


N English garden imbued with that 
elusive thing, personality. Charac- 
terized by an artistry, elegance, and dis- 
tinction called smart. The waggish 
Arthur West and a youthful, stimulat- 
ing, bewitching revue. Food that whets 
the appetite; a commodious dance floor 
with coaxing music by Billy Burton’s 
orchestra. 


163 West 46th Street 


One Step East of Broadway Bryant 6510 
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I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because: Though I am in the midst 
of four great traffic systems, anyone 
of which will whisk me to the 
shopping and theatre centers in 
almost no time, I can still look out 
of my window and watch for the 
first signs of spring in Central Park. 

Because: There are those around 
me who seem glad to serve me. 
Even the elevator boys say *‘Good- 
night’’,—without the too familiar 
pause of expectation. 

Because: 1 can dine unhurriedly 
upon delicious food, to music 


which does not bombard conversa 
tion, or over-emphasize dancing, 
but enhances both. 


Because: From my sunny, airy 
suite to dining room, library or 
lounge, I can wander at will and 
everywhere find evidence to the 
unique hospitality which has made 
this great metropolitan hotel a 
famous institution. 


Because: Best of all, I can be at 
home “‘and still be a New Yorker.”’ 


—A Guest of the Hotel Majestic 


Yet other reasons for liking New York will occur to you when you 


choose the HOTEL MAJESTIC. CG nrnen I 


Majestic dyote 








RESTAURANTS 


Two West 72ND STREET ci 


Entire block fronting Central Park 


New York City 


TELEPHONE ENDICOTT 1900 


Wm. T. Mullally, Ine. 


Advertising. 











Ask For 
Free Brochure 


N.Y. 















Majestic Hotel, 
72nd Street and Central Park West, 
New York City. 


Send me Free copy of your attractive 

brochures on New York City and the Hotel 
Majestic. 
Name.. 

INE: in ace eee nee es Street 

Sep se AOe eceiearo aed Wie du enue aia City 

State 









































